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Auckiand Teachers College, Epsom Avenue, built 
between mid-twenties and thirties, replaced by 
present complex in the seventies (opposite page). 


Teachers Training College, Wellesley Street, 
built 1907. 


Wellesley Street Normal School, built 1881 
[Auckland Institute & Museum] 
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Preface 


| appreciate this opportunity to write a 
brief foreword to your Centennial 
booklet, as it enables me to thank those 
responsible for its publication. | can also 
acknowledge the enthusiasm with which 
all of those associated with the 
celebrations have worked to make it a 
memorable occasion. 


A centenary is a time of looking back 
to important events in the college’s 
history with people who as colleagues, 
friends and fellow students have taken 
different paths in the years since college 
days. Both students and staff of 
Auckland Teachers College have much to 
be proud of. The college in its one 
hundred years has made a significant 
contribution to education and life in New 
Zealand. 


The college’s next century will bring 
early changes. As students from the 
North Shore take up their training on the 
Epsom Campus the roll will rise 
substantially. | am confident that the 
recent programme changes initiated 
following the Review of Teacher Training 
gives a sense of optimism with which 
the college can face its future. The past 
one hundred years has shown how ready 
Auckland Teachers College is to meet 
challenges. 


Congratulations! 





M.L. Wellington 
Minister of Education 
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Trends in Teacher Education 


During most of the past century teacher 
training courses at Auckland Teachers 
College were rather formal, academic 
and of only two years’ duration. It was 
not until 1963 that the Royal Commission 
on Teacher Training made everyone 
aware of shortcomings in the system and 
of the need to upgrade and strengthen 
teacher training methods and resources. 


The Commission found that courses 
were inadequate in preparing teachers 
for the complex tasks involved in 
teaching. Lack of relevance, 
fragmentation and superficiality were the 
main weaknesses cited. One person 
testified to the Commission that — 
“There is no one way into the hallways 
of learning, but there is one sure way 
never to enter the hallways of learning 
and that is by trying to get through all 
doorways at once — and that is what 
colleges are doing.”’ 


Following the Commission’s report, 
the Education Department and 
Successive governments gave 
tremendous impetus to improving and 
strengthening teacher training in all 
areas: 


Three-year training was introduced in 
the late 1960’s which was 
unquestionably the biggest 
professional advance of the century. 
For several years, national and local 
personnel combined to replan courses 
which were more challenging, more 
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meaningful and relevant, and with 
“depth” or advanced selected studies 
to Stage Ill as a compulsory study. 
The important principle of “Transfer of 
Training” was fundamental to the 
planners so that all students were not 
taught all subjects of the curriculum 
to equal depth. The opportunity for 
students to have some choice in their 
studies, to build on both basic 
professional and content studies was, 
for the first time, a vital principle of 
organisation of the new courses. 


Since 1963 every teachers’ college in 
New Zealand has been rebuilt — it is 
doubtful if any country in the world 
has such splendid accommodation for 
the training of its teachers! The 
provision of teaching equipment has 
been vastly increased in amount and 
variety. Library resources, audio visual 
equipment including television, along 
with very substantial general 
equipment grants, were approved on a 
scale unheard of in earlier years. 


The establishment of independent 
teachers’ college councils in 1970 to 
administer all teachers’ colleges has 
further enhanced the efficient 
organisation of colleges. A much 
closer and mutually supportive 
relationship has developed between 
colleges and universities. Over the 
years the staffing of colleges has 
steadily improved culminating recently 


in the new and more generous ratio of 
1:12.5. 

Colleges have become much more 
varied and exciting places, one reason 
being that we now better meet the 
needs of children and schools through 
the establishment of a wider range of 
courses. Apart from the three-year 
course, since 1965 our College has 
added the one-year university graduate 
course (this year 59 students), the 
post-graduate deaf course, the Island- 
trained teachers’ course, the two-year 
mature students’ course, and the early 
childhood two-year kindergarten 
teachers’ course. 


As well as these are the post-graduate 
‘Special Education’ course (one year) 
and eleven post-graduate Diploma in 
Teaching courses. Furthermore, we 
have planned, and we hope will soon 
be established, a one-year course for 
teaching of blind children. 

Through the seventies there has also 
been a noteworthy improvement in the 
application of sound principles of 
learning to our teaching methods. The 
following trends are apparent: 


We have become much more ‘student- 
centred’ (rather than ‘subject-centred’) 
in approach. Students are encouraged 
to learn through active involvement in 
learning activities rather than sitting 
and passively listening to formal 
lectures. 


There has developed a significant 
increase in practical ‘‘school-based”’ 
programmes — indeed the 100-hour 
compulsory Reading Course is entirely 
school-based! 


There has been a steady increase in 
the amount of Professional Studies 
viz-a-viz liberal arts studies in course 
weighting. 





There is a steady and continuous 
move away from formal written 
examinations to a stage where 
evaluation has become individualized 
as a teaching guidance tool rather 
than pure assessment of a student’s 
work. 


Much more effective and extensive 
use of audio visual aids in learning 


and teaching enhances the interest, 
variety and quality of learning and 
teaching. (Our unique MATV system 
with four channels is almost fully 
operative). 


Steadily improved liaison, co-operation 
and understanding with our associates 
and headmasters has narrowed the 
gap between “theory” and “practice”, 
so that teaching practice has become 
a more genuine extension and 
reinforcement of College academic 
programmes. 


We who work in teacher training and 
the schools are convinced that graduates 
are now more able, perceptive and 
sensitive practitioners than those of us 
who graduated in past decades. Surely 
no less was expected by the government 
and people of New Zealand when they 
supplied such vast resources to meet our 
needs during these years. 


D.K.D. MCGHIE 
Principal 


The teaching of reading has changed dramatically 
since the time of the “Janet and John” series. This 
illustrates a school-based programme in an open- 
plan situation where television is used as a 
teaching and diagnostic tool. 


some Changes in Teacher Education Over One Hundred Years 


We all assume that teacher training has 
steadily progressed over the last 100 
years. In general it has, but some 
aspects of teacher training during this 
time have not always developed ina 
Straight line. Like strands of hair tossed 
by the head of economic exigencies and 
government whim they have swirled this 
way and that, sometimes curving 
backwards. 


Take the question of local control of 
teacher training institutions; 
Christchurch and Dunedin Education 
Boards so prized this concept that 
teacher training institutions were 
established there before the 1877 Act 
introducing compulsory Education came 
into force, whereas in Auckland and 
Wellington the luxury of local pre-service 
teacher training was not indulged in until 
three years after central government 
voted a special grant to Education 
Boards for this purpose. When 
government funding of teacher training 
was suspended in 1888 at a time of 
economic decline, the Auckland and 
Wellington training institutions closed, 
and for nigh on 17 years money was 
saved by resorting to the relatively 
inexpensive expedient of the pupil 
teacher system. 

Pupil teaching then was a four-year 
course in the School, an on-the-job 
apprenticeship supplemented by 
instruction from headmasters, before and 
after school. The course followed a 
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syllabus in physical drill, drawing, 
singing, science and school 
management. 


By 1906 control of teacher training was 
assumed by the Department whose 
colleges in four centres admitted 
students to two year training after they 
had completed two years as pupil 
teachers in schools. The Board’s role in 
teacher training in 1908 was largely 
administrative. 


During the prosperous years of the 
1920’s the pupil teacher component in 
teacher training gradually faded away 
and by 1926 had been replaced by a 
single pre-college year, followed by two 
years of college and a probationary year. 
In 1932 in the depths of the depression 
colleges were victims of retrenchment, 
(A.T.C. was closed during 1934 as was 
Christchurch, Wellington and Dunedin 
were closed 1933-35) and by the time 
they reopened the pupil teacher pre- 
college year had been dropped. 


Prosperity, increasing population and 
overseas example pressured us to a 
rapid expansion of all aspects of 
schooling. After the war there were 
moves towards a three year college 
course and at the same time a greater 
measure of local control of teacher 
education. However it is only recently 
that we have achieved three year training 
and along with it enhanced status for 
induction courses, and greater autonomy 


for teacher education institutions. 


Relationships between teacher training 
institutions and the Universities have 
also wound over a twisting track these 
last 100 years. When for example the 
1880 Universities commission reported 
its findings, relationships between 
Colleges and Universities got not a 
mention in spite of the many 
submissions made on this topic. Yet, in 
1905 as the pupil-teacher apprenticeship 
system was being gradually phased out, 
Universities were looked to as the chief 
source, for the academic background of 
College students. 

In the 1920’s with the consolidation of 
teacher training in colleges, general 
education was taken over completely by 
them and university study became a 
somewhat desirable extra for the few. 

Now in Auckland, all College courses 
run parallel to University degree courses, 
and when completed, these College 
courses are accepted as cross-credits for 
a University degree, following a formula 
of equivalences between College courses 
and a certain number of University 
papers. The two institutions are seen as 
independent while maintaining an 
integrated relationship to further the goal 
of producing a ‘graduate’ teaching 
profession combining a broad general 
education with sound professional 
training. 


A.H. MCNAUGHTON 





One hundred years of teachers marching 
solemnly through a hundred years of 
classrooms 

watched intently by a multitude 

of children, who became... people: 

some poor, some rich, 

some marvellous successes 

some hopeless failures (by other 
people’s standards). 


Teacher! The circles of your influence 

spread like ripples from a lake-thrown 
stone, 

enveloping those pliable lives 

directing them, filling them, forcing them 

into patterns that race into many swift 
years 


as technology bankrupts, leaves bare. 


Humble Teacher! You thought that years 
were wasted? 

You wondered how could | have achieved 
anything 

with that motley bunch of thankless 
kids! 

| saw no changes there, no fruit of my 
labour, 

| saw no miracles, no magical 
transformations of children’s lives . . 

And | didn’t see one of the adults that 
grew 

from the children | taught; 

all | saw was classroom chaos. 


Look back down the years, Teacher! 


Survey a chaotic landscape: 

small ferns, shady pongas, dead /ogs, 

a tall pine, a solid rimu, 

and undergrowth of shapes and sizes. 

Each seed was planted somehow, 

each plant somehow watered and 
sustained. 


Teacher, in the landscape classroom 

small ferns and saplings grew. 

You planted the seeds and somehow 
watered them. 

You were the gardener in a living garden. 


JULES RIDING 
A.T.C. 1976-78 
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Manuka... 


The history of an institution exists at 
many levels. Its history is recorded in 
many ways, the changing face of its 
physical structure, the administrative 
detail preserved in some documented 
form, the personal memories of those 
who have made up the institution, 
memories coloured very much by 
attitudes and times and in the case of 
the College, the records preserved for 
more than seventy years in the magazine 
‘Manuka’. Here we find expressed the 
aspirations, directions, and frustrations 
of many generations of staff and 
students. These issues are full of 
interest not only for what they say but 
also for what is revealed between the 
lines. The changing styles of expression, 
the changing ‘ways of saying’ reflect a 
period of New Zealand history in which 
almost every philosophic attitude, every 
way of looking at the world has 
undergone radical even revolutionary 
change. 


“Ti-Tree, Easter 1909 made its debut 
with ebullience and optimism “for are we 


not perfectly happy .... The new 
College is no longer a paper scheme but 
is in full working order... . indeed we 


look forward to the time when all the 
important scholastic appointments in the 
Province will be held by old students all 
carrying with them the spirit of the 
College .... and always ‘Totis Viribus’.”’ 


It was in this year that began what 
was then and for many years called 


... or the Spirit of the College 


Peripatetics (for 1980, translate 
‘Overseas Travel’. Ed.) or in other words 
experience and observations outside the 
College. 


“We made very interesting visits 
during the year including some off the 
beaten track. Besides the places of 
manufacturing interest, such as Kauri 
Timber Works, Biscuit factory, Plummer 
Straw Hat factory, Sugar Mill etc., we 
paid several further afield .... the apiary 
was quite engrossing, and many of us 
saw a Queen Bee for the first time.” 


By 1910, for linguistic, poetic and 
symbolic reasons the name ‘Ti-Tree’ had 
become Manuka. An enthusiastic sub- 
editor thought that the “honesty and Wellesley Street College, Student lounge and College 
purity of the College could not be better 
symbolised than by its pretty delicate 
white petals while the vim and vigour of 
‘Totis Viribus’ is well represented by the 
sturdy leaves and stems.” Through the 
War years and up to the twenties, a sprig 
of Manuka (Tea Tree) was often used in 
letters and communications of ‘Old A’s’ 
to, in a kind of way, encapsulate the 
spirit of the College. 


A feature of Manuka has always been 
its professional observations as in its 
comment in 1910, “that the best plan for 
training teachers in any grade is to 
ensure that they know the subjects they 
will have to teach and then show them  . eer ro..hUCUC 
how to teach them.” .... perhaps not a. ——— a 
the text for 1981. . _. -— 


(opposite) This cover was used from 1910 to 1925 








Howlers were taken seriously and used 
to illustrate lessons in Practical 
Psychology. 


“Geometry teaches us how to bisex 
angels.” 


‘Mary Queen of Scots was led sobbing 
to the steak.”’ 


‘‘A vacuum is a big empty space where 
the Pope lives.” 


(One should note that the psychology 
is Practical, not Freudian; in those days 
laughter in the class-room was not 
completely acceptable.) 

1910 Manuka provided the first record 
of sporting activities with mention of 
Hockey, Lawn tennis, Fives, Swimming 
and Shooting. 


What was to be a regular feature of 
College life appeared in the 1911 issue, a 
visit to the ostrich farm at Paerata. 
Nothing about heads in the sand but 
‘most of the ladies plucked feathers 
under the direction of a foreman.... 


enough to make a good sized feather bed.”’ 


Students of today are steeped in the 
possibilities hidden behind the imposing 
initials A.V. and are probably unaware 
that Manuka 1912 reports, ‘“‘There was 
then a demonstration of how the 
Cinematograph can be used for School 
work.”’ This was given by the N.Z. 
visionary Mr Hayward of West Pictures. 


1913.... There are 108 students in the 
College this year, 67 women and 41 men. 
(A careful reader may note that ‘ladies’ 
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has now become ‘women’ a first step to 
liberation.) And in the same issue was an 
article stating that... . “‘Ex-students will 
be interested in the suggestion to raise 
funds for school purposes by testing the 
milk of herds in the neighbourhood of 
their schools.’’ The country teacher was 
a long way from the ivory towers. 

It was in this year that one of the first 
reunions of the old ‘A’s’ was recorded. 
Held at Hamilton the report of the 
reunion has a certain discreet coyness of 
style which reads as a precious piece of 
Victoriana. ‘““‘The morning was spent at 
Hamilton lake where certain frivolous 
members of the party disported 
themselves in carving a formidable array 
of initials on the trees, while others 
indulged in the dignified delights of the 
swing. This was followed by luncheon 
adjournment for which purpose a 
restaurant was requisitioned.” 

N.Z. Herald, 1914. ‘“‘Lady with refined 
home, select locality, would take 
Gentleman or College Student as paying 
guest.”’ 

1915 shows little realisation of the 
nature of the War. Manuka is almost 
festive. A limerick such as the following 
reflects the unawareness of what was 
happening to the World. 


Now Tommy who went to the War, 
Whose loss all the girls did deplore, 
Has come back once again 

To the terrible ten 

With stories of fighting galore. 





Mr H.A.E. Milnes B Sc 


Before moving into 1916 it is worth 
while noting briefly the personality of, it 
is true, not the first Principal, but the 
first Principal of what was now an on- 
going institution. Teachers’ Colleges by 
their nature reflect very much the 
personality of the Principal. Type of 
control, policy, philosophy provide in a 
Teachers’ College a vehicle for the ideals 
of the Principal. Appointed in 1906, 
H.A.E. Milnes quickly established in his 


students a respect that fell little short of 
veneration. With ideas well in advance of 
his time his impact on Education was 
profound. 


His nick-name was ‘Boss’ 


‘B’ for Broadmindedness 
‘O’ for Optimism 

‘S’ for Sympathy 

‘S’ for Second to None. 

In 1916 shortly before enlisting he 
expressed the sentiments of the College 
and the country, “Some few of us are 
fortunate in being able to go to the 
Front.’”’ Manuka went further “.... 
upholding the finest traditions of our 
race in daring, doing, and dying.” It was 
an era when black was black and white 
was white. 

With the departure of Milnes, the 
College began to move in other 
directions, physically as well as 
philosophically. 1917 Manuka comments 
on the over-crowding in the Wellesley 
Street site. “Our building was erected to 
accommodate eighty students: already it 
contains 98 women, besides the men.” 
But dissatisfaction with accommodation 
did not undermine the pride in the 
institution. One enthusiast writes “l 
would suggest that a sprig of tea-tree be 
enclosed in each copy of Manuka sent to 
the boys at the Front. It would be what a 
shamrock leaf is to the ‘Bhoys of ould 
lreland.’ ” 


The 1918 Manuka was to a great 
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extent an obituary number on the death 
of Milnes in France. It did stress the fact 
(borne out by the experience of the past 
60 years) that Teachers’ Colleges reflect 
to a great extent the personality of the 
‘Boss’. 

The war over, 1919 Manuka tentatively 
and hesitantly begins to look to the 
future. “Now is the time to remember 
that growing big does not necessarily 
mean growing good; with the changes 
that are inseparable from sudden growth 
there is no little risk of losing some of 
the finer qualities that we have long 
cherished.” (Words not entirely without 
significance.) 


It was in this number that Mr Cousins 
spoke of a student-teacher who had 
voluntarily renounced the pleasures of 
the Easter Reunion to paint his school 
during the vacation. It was also in this 
number that more space was devoted to 
sport, Tennis, Ladies’ Hockey, Men’s 
Hockey, Handball, Swimming, Cricket, 
Basket-ball .... but no mention of 
Rugby. However Sport, for the next thirty 
years was to feature to a greater extent 
in the life of the College, and of course 
in Manuka. 


By 1920 Manuka’s worries about 
accommodation are becoming more 
persistent... . “at times one is almost 
despondent over repeated delays.” “‘It 
(the Education Department) had planned 
to add a floor to the Wellesley Street 


building but fortunately estimates were 
so high that it was decided to seek an 
alternative site. Finally the Auckland 
Board of Education persuaded the 
Minister to purchase as the College site 
a certain magnificent area in one of the 
outer suburbs large enough for spacious 
playing fields, hostels and College 
buildings. 

It was at this time that the ‘Old A’s’ 
were anxious to play a larger part in 
supporting the College. In a letter to the 
Board of Education it was stated, ‘“‘that 
since 1906 over 600 students have 
passed through Auckland Training 
College .... the Principal of the College 
Mr H.A.E. Milnes and over 30 ‘Old A’s’ 
made the supreme sacrifice in the recent 
Great War. The ‘Old A’s’ wish to erect 
some permanent memorial to them and 
after due consideration it has been 
decided that the memorial should take 
the form of a library in the Auckland 
Training College.”’ 

Manuka quoted the reply .... ‘that the 
Board heartily approved of the proposal’. 
In retrospect one could say that the 
field of library development has brought 

about the most radical changes in 
Teacher Training. A new kind of process 
has evolved with the magnificent 
increase in library facilities. Even the 
most optimistic of the 1920 ‘Old A’s’ 
would have found difficulty in envisaging 
the size, scope and services of this same 
library in 1980. 





While the rest of the world frenetically 
leapt into the frenzied twenties, the 
College maintained a kind of sylvan 
innocence, or so it was assumed. 


“You can picture for yourself, gentle 
reader, the slipping and sliding over 
rocks, the helping of fair companions 
over tiny streamlets that they could jump 
across easily by themselves .... And | 
need not enlarge on the pressing of 
hands and the exchange of glances from 
eye to eye, any more than the lagging of 
couples behind the rest to gaze at 
themselves in the crystal depths of little 
pools, or the protecting arms offered in 
overwhelming numbers when a difficult 
corner had to be negotiated by the 
ladies.” 


This particular outing ended with.... 
“nothing could be heard but the 
munching of jaws and an occasional 
gurgle of delight.” 


The College in the early twenties 
entered into what became known for the 
next forty years as “Major Productions”’. 
1920 reports Pierrot Concerts, Music 
Circles, Glee Clubs, The Admirable 
Crichton, Basketball Concerts, even 
Hockey Concerts. The outer suburbs did 
not exist, students tended to live near to 
the College and a corporate college life 
was easier to maintain. As the College 
grew, so did interest in Sport, with Rugby 
now featuring as an important College 
activity. 


Extra-curricular activity however did 
not hide the growing concern for the 
ultimate directions that the College was 
to take. “The hand to mouth policy of the 
last three years is hopelessly inadequate 
and must give place to far-seeing 
comprehensive planning.” “With 206 
women in the College proper which was 
built for 80 students in 1906, the 
congestion is very considerable.” (In all 
there were 276 students in 1921. 
(Manuka) 


“A feature of the year is the 
introduction of the College Blazer. The 
idea seems to be to make our sports 
teams models of tidiness .... but what 
of the skill of the teams? .... the 
blazers cost enough to make us the best 
of players as well as the neatest.”’ 


“Outsiders have a queer idea of 
College life. It is the gayest of lives; the 
students do nothing but dance, have 
socials, concerts and such enjoyments.”’ 
(Not 1981 but 1921 Ed.) 


“.... an area of about 30 acres known 
as the Eden and Epsom Reserve was 
vested in the Education Board as a site 
for the purpose (new College). The land 
is part of the lava flow on the Southern 
side of Mt Eden, very rocky and broken 
but picturesque and open commanding 
magnificent views.” 


“The most interesting part of the year 
has been the establishing of a Training 
College Hostel at Epsom close to our 


new site ....we are the proud 
possessors of a very stately home with a 
beautiful garden of magnificent trees.”’ 


With the site secure Manuka 1923 
could report fairly rapid progress on the 
new plans.... “The plans provide for a 
very spacious building of two stories 
with a front 305 feet wide facing the 
north-west. A wing will be added on 
either flank, running back towards the 
southeast. etc.”” Thus commenced the 
series of buildings that housed the 
College for a vital forty years and to 
which many students still living have 
nostalgic attachments. 


Those associated with the nurturing of 
the new buildings will find much that 
parallels the development of the 1926 
College. “The original grant was 20,000, 
the lowest tender was 36,000.”’ 


“at the time of writing the work on the 
new College is well in hand. About 5 
acres of rough lava field have been 
levelled, and a substantial roadway has 
been laid down from Epsom Avenue to 
the front of the buildings, whose walls 
are daily becoming more noticeable.” 


‘.... When addressing our First year 
students recently, the Director of 
Education expressed the hope that we 
should be able to proceed with the 
erection of the College Hall if Cabinet 
will vote the necessary funds for this 
work....” 
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When trying to establish who owns this Teachers 
College site, the following was turned up: “.. . in 
1890 the land was Crown Land and was set aside 
under the provisions of the Epsom and Mt Eden 
Reserves Act as a BLIND ASYLUM RECREATION 
RESERVE and a GRAVEL PIT.” 











Mr H.G. Cousins, MA 1917 — 1929 
Mr Cousins, long associated with the 
former principal was appointed in 1917. It 
was under his guidance that the College 
grew in size and complexity. The 
increasing numbers of students made it 
essential that some solution to the 
accommodation problem be found. His 
blend of idealism and commonsense did 
much to bring about the re-siting and 
rebuilding of the College on its present 
Campus. His broad conception of the 
role of the teacher did much to further 
the cause of education in the community 
at large. 
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With 1924 we find Manuka placing 
more emphasis on sport, reporting such 
daring novelties as Women’s cricket, 
Billiards and Snooker, even Boxing. 


Manuka 1925 anticipates the 
completion of the new buildings. ‘‘We 
shall be able to move into it during the 
last week of the College year... . This is 
indeed an earnest beginning of a great 
undertaking ....We have reason to be 
well pleased with the progress that is 
being made.” 

Humour, an ingredient missing from 
Manuka during those earlier grim years, 
is creeping back. 

“Recent publication presented to the 

College Library”’ 


How | killed my hundredth pig. E.W.J. 
Perry. Maps, diagrams and photos of pig 
(age 2 months) Kealy’s 9d 

Stories for all tastes. 7000 in number, 
collected by two anonymous first year 
men. They were so popular in the 
common room that they were put into 
book form. Suitable for young children. 


“For two things 1926 will be 
remembered as a great year in the 
history of the College, the first year in 
the new home at Epsom, and secondly, 
the unveiling of the Old A’s Memorial.” 


‘We are without tennis courts, 
basketball courts, and swimming bath 
and need them all. We have a couple of 
acres of grass land, part of our campus 
to be and we have made the best use of 


this for outdoor exercise.” ‘..... one 
hundred and fifty women all weeding our 
grass patch at the same time have some 
results to show at the end of an hour. 
The men had an awkward task preparing 
the rocky ground for the laying down of 
grass .... The drive has been planted 
with pepper trees while a group of native 
trees has been planted near the entrance 
from Epsom Avenue.” 


Manuka, 1927. “It is a distinction for 
1927 that, for the first time in the history 
of the College, a number of students 
spent a third year at the institution.’’ But 
going on a familiar and more ominous 
note.... “In the latest issue of the 
Education Gazette it is stated that the 
Department is considering the abolition 
of allowances to College students.”’ and 
... ‘We have been informed that only 
eighty permanent positions are available 
next year. About 200 students are leaving 
College.”’ 


1929 Exit Mr H.G. Cousins 
Enter Mr D.M. Rae 


and, as a significant, but minor news 
item, the first photographic competition, 
to become 30 years later, an important 
part of the College Art course. 


1930 The parliamentary Committee for 
the reorganising of education in New 
Zealand has in view the absorbtion of 
Training Colleges by the University 
authorities. 


We are moving into familiar times. 
Manuka of 1931 describes the use of 
what was called then the Number 5 
scheme. “Within a week of the date of 
opening, the Education Board decided to 
take advantage of the Unemployment 
Relief Scheme, for the development of 
the College grounds. Arrangements were 
made to send us at first one hundred 
men and later 400 men to undertake the 
immense and seemingly impossible task 
of levelling the rocky areas, covered with 
heavy gorse and blackberry.” 


Despite the economic gloom of 1933 
Manuka continued with its brand of 
humour. 


“From Berlin comes an official denial 
of the rumour that an inebriated Nazi 
saluted Hitler with the words ‘Hic 
Hotler’.”’ 


“Napoleon once said that an army 
marches on its stomach. He evidently 
forsaw the establishment of an army at 
Training College.” 


1934 .... The Training Colleges of the 
Dominion have been closed. 
But ....1935 Manuka reflects a new 


wave of optimism. “On Arbour Day 1935 
we planted a Memorial Avenue of 
pohutakawa trees from the College 
entrance to the Memorial Gates.” (At 
other times in the College history tree 
planting and beautification of the 
grounds resulted from economic 
recession.) 


Manuka 1937.... “our College has 
suffered two very serious shocks. The 
first was the completion of the splendid 
new hall. The second which shook the 
foundations not only of the College itself 
but of our whole educational system of 
N.Z. — was the New Education 
Fellowship conference ....a mild revolt 
against a blind-alley system of education 
which is not so much utilitarian as 
Futilitarian.” 


Next year’s issue had a changed 
format and an adult maturity. In a way it 
had become a literary publication with 
an awareness in the subject matter of 
the deteriorating political situation in 
Europe, particularly the Spanish Civil 
War. The social and political awareness 
nurtured in the Depression was evident 
in the material of this publication. 


1941 was a superb typographical work. 
It was entirely hand-set, good quality 
paper, much in two colours. It was of 
course a sixtieth anniversary number 
though the cause for celebration was 


somewhat tempered by the war situation. 


There was a kind of blend of idealism 
and realism, ‘‘And it is the responsibility 
of our generation of teachers to see that 
neither apathy nor social or political 
ignorance of those we teach shall allow 
these terms to be subverted.” (Freedom 
from fear, freedom from war.) 


‘“‘“A sudden decision made by the 
government on 2nd September handed 


over the College temporarily to the 
Auckland Hospital Board as an auxiliary 
hospital. We returned from vacation to 
Carry on our training at the Normal 
Intermediate.” 


As the War continued, the effects on 
the College became more serious. “At 
the time of writing we have only seven 
second year men left and only the first 
year men who have not yet reached 18 
years of age.’’ Comparing the attitudes 
expressed in the 1942 Manuka with those 
found in the World War I, one finds less 
jingoism and more realism. “‘The 
students view of the war is realistic .... 
they are keenly and critically interested 
in the various plans for ‘New Orders’ 
announced and acknowledge the need, 
even while pursuing Victory, to prepare 
for a more stable and universal peace at 
the end of hostilities.” 


Does the inclusion of proverbs (in 
Maori) have significance? Ki te hamama 
popora te tangata e kore e mau te Ika. 
(He who yawns catches no fish). 

He iti, he iti kahikatoa. (Do not despise 
a man of small stature, he may be as 
strong as the kahikatoa.) 


Victory Year... . “College is now fully 
restored to us.”’.... “We can now plan 
again.” and in the words of the Principal 
Mr D.M. Rae “Today, Education is racing 
against catastrophe.” 
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Mr D.M. Rae, MA, Dip Ed 1929 — 1946 
Mr Rae took over at the onset of the 
depression, in 1929, and nursed the 
College through the years when student 
allowances were being drastically cut, 
positions for trained teachers were not to 
be had, and finally the College closed for 
a year. Despite all this the College under 
Mr Rae continued to develop, hostels 
were established, the cafeteria, the 
gymnasium and most important, the 
College Hall was built. 
He was a founder of the Educational 
Research Council and a very active 
member of the University Council. In 
1946 he resigned to become a local 
member of Parliament. 
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The end of the war ushered in a new 
era. The College history had been 
punctuated by interruptions which often 
completely prevented the long term 
development of the institution. The 
College started in 1881 and during those 
first early years trained 109 students. 


Mr Bill Martin writes .... “Classes of 
100 or more were quite common and 
individual needs and aptitudes were 
strictly subordinated to the rigid 
regimentation of fact grinding... .”’ 
College students took such subjects as 
drill, singing, drawing, Euclid, Latin and 
‘method’. But 1888 saw the first closure 
of the College brought about the dire 
economic crisis of the time. The College 
remained closed until 1906 when it was 
reopened with enthusiasm by a new 
Principal, Mr H.A.E. Milnes (doubling as 
the sole lecturer of the institution.) Then 
1914-18 war made serious inroads but 
peace brought the hope that long term 
development would follow. Instead the 
depression that followed forced the 
closure of the College in 1934. Following 
the reopening there was a short but 
exciting period before the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939 which brought the 
virtual disappearance of the men and the 
loss of the use of the buildings. 


But, in 1946 began the longest 
uninterrupted period in the history of the 
College, 35 years and consequently the 
period in which we find the most 
dramatic changes. 


Manukau 1946 has a paragraph 
insignificant in itself and containing not 
a suggestion of prophecy yet the 
consequences of which went far beyond 
the most optimistic anticipations of the 
writer. “This year we have had in Section 
R more than 50 graduate students, drawn 
from the four University Colleges. They 
are training for post-primary work.” 


1947 Mr R.A. Dickie appointed as 
Principal 
Student response to change in 
assessment procedure is exposed in 
1948 in four ‘moving’ lines, 
“| think it’s such a clever thing 
The system called accrediting 
No two hour papers in December, 
Oh no! We sit ’em in September.” 


The next example, possibly by the 
same poet Anon, had more regrettable 
consequences Gert, the College press, is 
dead and to date has never suffered the 
resurrection. 


“Gert she was a printing press, 
She isn’t any more, 

She’s just a heap of old scrap iron 
Cluttering up the floor.”’ 

A heading,” Hints for T sections (1951) 
reveals the existence of the short term 
trainees, older students, often without 
the conventional academic qualifications 





but these were more than matched with 
maturity, job experience and dedication. 
True, they did bring into the College a 
certain critical spirit not always easy to 
contain. They were hungry for 
information and professional instruction, 
and proud of their name ‘The Pressure 
Cookers’”’. 

“Music .... The suggestion has been 
received that this subject should be 
omitted from the Syllabus. The continued 
singing of the sound ‘lu-lu’ and the 
playing of the tom-toms has caused deep 
primeval instincts to smoulder in the 
breasts of some of the male students. 
These unfortunates generally become 
uncontrollable in their resulting 
frenzies.”’ 

“Social Studies: Here it is best to 
attain a state of really utter confusion. If 
you have any idea as to what the lecturer 
is talking about or aiming at during the 
first month it is suggested you specialise 
in Agriculture.” 

Manuka was not always the vehicle for 
student humour. In 1952 we find a well 
written obituary for John Dewey which 
indicated that generations of teachers 
had accepted aspects of his philosophy. 
“He regarded the school as a community 
where the complexities of social life 
must be simplified purified and 
balanced.” “Teaching methods should 
be active’. ‘“‘He instituted the group 
method of education” etc. 


1956 was the Jubilee Year, 50 years 
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EDITORIAL 


Nearly eighty years ago Mr. Henry 
Worthington, headmaster of Wellesley Street 
School, held Saturday classes for young 
teachers, but it was not till 1881, seventy-five 
years ago, that the first Auckland Teachers’ 
Training College was opened with Mr. A. 
McArthur, M.A., LL.B., as principal. More 
than a hundred students were trained before 
this College was closed during the depression 
of the ’80’s. But in 1906 teacher training 
was set on a firm footing again, and the 
Auckland Training College was re-opened in 
Wellesley Street School, with Mr. H. A. E. 
Milnes, B.Sc., of Borough Road _ College, 
London, as Principal. In 1908 a College was 
built—now the Education Board building in 
Wellesley Street. This year, 1956, marks 
the Golden Jubilee of the Auckland Teachers’ 
College. 


Naturally one looks back, and the whole 
story of those years is one of change and 
growth. In 1906 College had 28 students; 
today the roll is 760, and in addition there 
are 175 post-primary trainees attached to the 
College. The original general teaching course 
has grown into Courses in Senior Class 
Teaching, Junior Class Teaching, third year 
Specialist Training, Homecraft ‘Teaching, 
Woodwork and Metalwork Training, Special- 
ist Art Training, Post Primary Teaching, and 
Home Science Teaching. In 1906 the 


students observed lessons mainly in_ the 
Wellesley Street Normal School. ‘Today 
there are 81 primary, 12 intermediate, and 
50 post primary schools where our students 
receive teaching experience. The original 
staff of Mr. Milnes and Mr. Cousins (head- 
master of the Normal School), has grown 
until today the College staff numbers over 
50, with several hundred associate teachers. 

It is fitting that on this occasion we 
should ask some of those who have played a 
full part in the development of the College 
to write for us; and there follow four “Guest 
Editorials.” The first, by Mr. Milnes, was 
written in 1914, and marks him as one of 
the pioneers in the movement towards wise 
physical education and brighter and healthier 
classrooms. Mr. Milnes was killed at 
Passchendaele in 1917. Mr. Cousins, who 
succeeded Mr. Milnes, and the writer of the 
second guest editorial is living at Devonport, 
and is now in his 82nd year. We are 
delighted that he is able to be our guest at 
this Jubilee. Mr. D. M. Rae needs no 
introduction to past or present students. He 
was principal from Mr. Cousins’ retirement, 
in 1928 till the end of 1946, and in his time 
the College saw its period of greatest 
expansion. Finally, Mr. Dickie, the present 
pricipal, and our host at this Jubilee, write; 
for us. 





from the re-opening in 1906 and 75 years 
from the original founding in 1881. 
Publications of this year look back on 
what has now become a phenomenal 
growth, a roll of 760 with an additional 
175 post-primary trainees, a staff of over 
fifty and several hundred associate 
teachers. 


The College motto Totis Viribus is 
frequently commented on, but it was not 
until 1924 that C. Ruxton Bach a senior 
prefect of 1925 outlined the symbolism 
behind the College badge. .... “The 
beehive with its bees portray industry; 
the working tools a means of cleaning 
away with effort weeds and rocks so that 
the ground would be level for the plough. 
The tilling of the soil was to be in 
straight and even furrows to produce a 
fine harvest as the wheat stocks show. 
The five stars in the cross suggest 
sacrifice under the Southern Cross. Then 
comes the ‘S’ as a memorial for the first 
principal ....’ who as Mr Bach explains 
had the “S” for “Selflessness” placed on 
the College walls in the early days. 


Manuka in the 60’s was becoming 
more sophisticated, reflecting not only a 
different type of Secondary school 
education but a different kind of College. 
society in N.Z. was in the middle of 
major changes in social patterns and 
attitudes. An editorial of the time states 
that “‘writers (students) have achieved a 
higher and wider degree of self 
consciousness and self awareness.”’ 
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R.A. Dickie, MA, Dip Ed 1946 — 1962 
‘Be careful what you wish for in your 
youth, for you will get it in your middle 
age’, (to quote Goethe and Mr Dickie) 
reflected his quiet thinking. He served as 
principal at a time when the ideas that 
had developed in the immediate post war 
years were being questioned. His 
response to this was to Say that 
‘criticism represents a growing interest 
in the profession’. His valedictory 
summed up his personality as 
understanding human frailty, 
sympathetic, patient and compassionate. 








N. Lovegrove, BA, Dip Ed 1963 — 1965 
Mr Lovegrove was principal in the years 
that immediately preceded the 
introduction of three-year training. He 
was deeply involved in the problem of 
educating the educator. He often 
expressed doubts about the 
effectiveness of formal lecturing seeing 
it often as a solution forced upon the 
College by inadequate resources. He 
stressed the value of unscheduled time, 
freedom for the student to organise his 
own time, the challenge of the College 
should be the acceptance of self- 
responsibility. 





By 1964 three year training was in the 
offing and the College underwent one of 
those periods of self examination as a 
prerequisite for further growth. ‘“‘We 
should remember that the idea of 
training teachers will one day be an 
anachronism. It is being replaced by the 
idea of educating teachers.” ....or... 
.”’ An inflexible timetable becomes a task 
master. Every student knows that what 
he gets from College is not only the 
result of his timetabled work but also the 
result of his informal associations with 
staff and fellow students.” 


Mr Lovegrove retired from the 
principalship in 1965 to be followed by 
Mr D.K.D. McGhie whose statement 
appearing in Manuka of this year set the 
pattern for the underlying spirit of the 
College for to date, the next 16 years. 


‘Men grow to full stature as 
teachers by living and acting as 
teachers under the tutelage of good 
laws and in an atmosphere 

that is warm, dynamic and 
democratic.” 


Changing times, and the last issues of 
Manuka reflect this. They now record the 
high creative talents of the contributors 
rather than what formerly would be 
considered high lights of College life. 
One can assume that the College serves 
a different purpose particularly in social 
terms. Students are more mobile, live 
further away, in many cases flatting 
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rather than boarding. The College is not 
SO protective nor paternalistic. The 
‘permissive society’ is naturally freer and 
(we hope) a more healthy society. 
Students tend to satisfy sporting and 
cultural needs to a greater extent off the 
campus. The College supplies a different 
kind of need. 


In the 1967 Manuka Mr McGhie 
announced .... “A new era begins next 
year. (3 year training) 350 students will 
enter our College to begin a completely 


revised training programme.” .... “The 
cost of three year training has been and 
will be very great. Its only validity....a 


better educated and more able teacher.” 


There were teething problems with the 
new courses. The Student-President in 
1968 wrote .... “Change is difficult to 
accept... . field days are something of 
the past. The timetable makes no 
provision for such.... it would seem 
that the College has become 
predominantly academic.” Many of the 
causes for contention have disappeared, 
but it is true that the College was 
becoming an increasingly complex 
institution. 


The plans for the new buildings 
excited controversy. Were they too 
inflexible and not adequate in terms of 
projected growth? How was the College 
to respond to the problem of economic 
utilisation of expensive space? 





Duncan McGhie, BA, BSc, Dip Ed, Dip 
Soc Sci, Adv Dip Tchg 1965 


Mr McGhie can be viewed as the 
architect of the physical changes that 
the College has undergone with the new 
buildings. The committee structure of 
administration tapping the strengths of 
his staff springs from his philosophic 
attitude. He has accommodated the 
College to the new form of Council 
control. Under his guidance has come 
the diversity of component courses. The 
expansion of roles that the College is to 
play in the future, lies in the 
multiplication of its functions. 








By 1970 3 year training was in full 
swing and Manuka airs many of the 
questions that were causing worry, goals 
of the College, interpretation of 
regulations, people versus institutions, 
personal development and professional 


studies, (The dialogue in 1981 continues.) 


As in earlier periods Manuka 





continued to express changes in social 
attitudes. In 1970 it entered for what 
seems to be the first time, the stormy 
waters of feminism... . “Women are the 
negroes of N.Z. society ....1 like to be 
helped on with my coat but not if it costs 
me 200 a year.”’ And by 1972 changing 
attitudes to women, child raising, and 
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work had reached the point where a Day 
Nursery could be established within the 
College. Manuka came out fully behind 
this project with... . “The College has 
given a lead in finding an answer to new 
social conditions instead of meeting 
change head on with inertia.” 
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Manuka continues to record change. In The form of Manuka, the influence of 


1973 the travel officer wrote ‘‘l hope Lowry and Dobbie changed during these 
subsequent travel officers realise the years. Did it reach in presentation the 
potential of travel.’ (1981 .... Students heights of those few hand printed issues 
go to Japan, where next?) In 1974 the from ‘way-back’? It has certainly become 
Principal was able to announce in more sophisticated, possibly more 
Manuka new developments which were independent and original, yet at the 
to set the scene for the 80’s, same time preserving the feeling ‘behind 
developments such as Div E, Early the word’ that not only reflects the 
Childhood courses. Change and growth College but both makes and records 
was building into the pattern of the history. 
College. 
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Cover, Manuka 1941: B.W. Crosby 
Cover, Manuka 1968: David Kisler 
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The Development of Post Primary Teacher Training 


Manuka, the College magazine, recorded 
in 1910: ‘For the first time we have 
students in the College with a degree, as 
two of the newcomers hold the BA 
degree.’ They were, however, two-year 
students preparing for Primary School 
teaching. Thereafter from time to time a 
few students with degrees entered for a 
one-year course in preparation for High 
School teaching, but rarely more than 
half a dozen. By the early thirties a 
somewhat larger group of degree 
students received special lectures from 
Dr H.B. Wallace, MA, PH.D. Then in 1934 
the College was closed because of the 
depression. When it was reopened the 
needs of the post-primary group were 
more obvious than before, and in 1936 Dr 
J.H. Murdoch, MA, M COM, PH D (LOND), 
DIP ED, FRES, was appointed to take 
charge of their training. 


The Department did not really approve 
of this specialization but the Principal, 
Mr D.M. Rae, persisted. 


In the opening year there were 
between forty and fifty graduates, and Dr 
Murdoch dealt with the teaching of all 
the usual secondary school subjects 
(English, Languages, History, Geography, 
Mathematics, Science, Commercial 
work). 


There was no guarantee that students 
would be appointed to Post Primary 
schools, and in fact a considerable 
number were not, so that graduates had 

















primary as well as post-primary teaching 
sections. 

The Post Primary schools were at first 
rather shy of having students, but some 
co-operated fully. Up to twenty students 
were usually placed in Seddon Memorial 
Technical College. 


In 1938, Miss Olga Adams joined Dr 
Murdoch and they worked together till 
her sudden death in 1950. Miss Adams 
greatly influenced all with whom she 
worked. 


In 1947 Mr R.A. Dickie, MA, DIP ED, 
succeeded Mr Rae as Principal of the 
College. 


Meantime, starting in 1944, graduates 
from the whole of New Zealand were 
encouraged to come to Auckland 
Teachers’ College, helped by bursaries 
and travelling expenses. In 1951 they 
were given separate quarters in 
prefabricated buildings in the college 
grounds. 


Secondary Schools’ needs had been 
growing. In 1951 the Homecraft Course 
was established. The Auckland 
Education Department took a real 
interest in the course, and classrooms 
and science laboratory were built and 
occupied in 1955, the first of the 
permanent post-primary buildings. 


The same year the Woodwork and 
Metalwork trainees were associated with 
the College, and to the graduate course 
there also came holders of the Diploma 





in Fine Arts, and Physical Education 
graduates. By 1952 when Dr Murdoch 
retired there were 134 graduates, 55 
Homecraft students and 26 Woodwork- 
Metalwork trainees. 


In 1954 a course for graduates was 
established in Christchurch. 


Since the retirement of Dr Murdoch in 
1952 three Associate Principals have 
directed Post-Primary Teacher Training: 
Mr M.D. Nairn, MBE, BA, M SC; Mr W.H. 
Thomson, M SC; and Mr W.R.H. Martin, 
MA, DIP ED. 


During this time numbers and courses 
have more than doubled. The purchase 
of adjacent properties permitted the 
proliferation of prefabs to be arrested. 
The house on the Childhaven property 
provided additional offices and lecture 
rooms for Homecraft, and an area for the 
new Administration Block which became 
available in 1959. The purchase of 
Ranfurly House in 1961 gave two small 
lecture rooms and offices. We now 
celebrate the third addition of permanent 
buildings — seven lecture rooms, 
staffroom and cafeteria. Half our 
numbers are now permanently housed. 





More recent professional 
developments have been the 
establishment of the Commercial and 
Specialist Maths-Science courses in 
1958, and the Division D course in 1962, 
so that all types of specialist teacher 
required in post-primary schools are now 
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trained in Auckland. 


The tremendous growth of the Post 
Primary Department roll as we moved 
into the sixties is indicated by the 
growth of staff numbers. Mr Nairn’s staff 
of four in 1953 grew to seven in 1959 and 
to thirty-eight by the time Mr Martin 
retired in 1963. 


While coping with the problems of 
their rapid growth the Post Primary 
Department was deeply involved in 
preparing submissions for the Currie 
Commission on Education and the 
consequential developments. Courses in 
audio-visual education and a language 
laboratory (established in the lounge of a 
neighbour’s house which we were able to 
buy) were pioneered and were 
challenging student teachers to new and 
exciting possibilities in the promotion of 
individual learning. A first demonstration 
of the potential of television in education 
was arranged and Open Days provided 
teachers and the public with a preview of 
the technological developments available 
to education. 


From small beginnings in 1928 under 
Mr Rae and lectures in secondary 
method by Dr Wallace, the secondary 
training unit was now to become a 
college in its own right and was soon to 
become as large as the college which 
had nurtured it for so many years. At the 
same time Mr Bill Martin who had 
worked in education and teacher training 
so strenuously, and with such vision 
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went into retirement. 


The years 1964-77 were the Owen 
Gilmore years. With strong support from 
a talented staff, Mr Gilmore generated 
planning and development of the 
impressive buildings that now house 
secondary training. At the same time a 
tenacious Campaign was waged to 





secure proper recognition of secondary 
teacher training as something in its own 
right. Without fuss or flourish a 
transformation occurred, and the 
Secondary Teachers College came of 
age. 

And now to the present, to the Murray 
Print years. Supported by the 





The College Today 





The visitor returning to Auckland 
Teachers College after an absence of 
even ten years may feel a sense of shock 
and disorientation. The drives lined with 
pohutukawa and puriri are still there but 
the familiar red brick building has 
vanished along with the host of prefabs 
which mushroomed across lawn and 
tennis courts in the early 1970’s. The 
college today is rebuilt in a series of 
Specialist and multi-purpose buildings: 
the joint library and student centre, 
facilities shared with Secondary College 
Students; the gym and dance room; the 
multi-storey block, housing among other 
facilities the Department of Educational 
Technology; the series of five lecture 
theatres; the administrative and teaching 
block with specialist art and science 
rooms, among others; the music block; 
the drama theatre completed only in 
1981. The working environment for 
students today, as illustrated in the 
accompanying photographs, is a 
different world from that which earlier 
students remember. 


Courses, too, have changed. The most 
dramatic switch came in 1968 with the 
introduction of three year training but the 
1970’s have seen further changes. The 
1980 intake was the first to enrol under 
the present component structure where 
graduation depends on successful 
completion of 47 50-hour courses 
designed to provide a common 
compulsory core to which selected 


advanced professional courses can be 
added. During the 1970’s too, protracted 
negotiations with the University of 
Auckland resulted in the current 
arrangement whereby all students 
receiving a college diploma for the three 
year course are credited by the 
University with 7 papers towards a B.A. 
degree. With the help of a year of full- 
time study some students may complete 
a degree and a college diploma in 4 
years. New Departments have been 
added over the last decade, most notably 
Maori Studies and Educational 
Technology. 


The range of courses has changed 
also. Today in addition to the students 
taking the basic three year course 
leading to primary teaching there are 
others enrolled in a shortened two year 
course for mature qualified people; 
graduates taking a one year programme; 
Division E students taking a two year 
course in preparation for kindergarten 
teaching; qualified teachers returning for 
a one year full-time course for specialist 
teaching with handicapped or deaf 
children; Pacific Island trained teachers 
enrolled in a two year course for N.Z. 
certification, one year of which is spent 
in the college; and finally an increasing 
number of teachers who attend weekly 
lectures in post-graduate courses leading 
to the Diploma in Teaching qualification. 


Diversification of courses has taken 
place at a time when there has also been 


a diversification of teaching methods 
and techniques within the college. Some 
new methods have been made possible 
by the growth of educational technology 
and increasing sophistication of audio- 
visual media; the college is now wired 


for an MATV system so that all classes 
may view TVNZ or video cassette 
material on one of 4 channels available; 
films are both viewed and made; wide 
use is made of tape, records, 
transparencies in general teaching. 








Some courses have made use of micro- 
teaching techniques with peers or 
children; some use video recorders, 
others base their work in schools. The 
development of the fine resources in the 
joint library has made much independent 
and advanced work possible. 


Major changes in college governance 
have also occurred during the past 
decade. The college is now under the 
control of an independent Auckland 
Teachers College Council, set up in 1972. 
The national development of College 
Councils has given colleges greater 


The Joint Library is the central point upon which study hinges in both Colleges. 


autonomy in line with their more clearly 
defined tertiary education status than 
was possible under Education Board 
Control. In line with the current 
emphasis on participatory control, the 
Council has both staff and student 
representation. 



































Change comes both from within and its aim of providing optimum conditions centennial provides an opportunity for 


without. The rebuilt college of this for student learning and adapts to the taking stock, for examining the college 
centennial year with its diversification of | changing needs of society and the today; the college tomorrow will be a 
courses, complex timetable (see schools in which its students are to different institution. 


attached), and more independent status teach. Student numbers will fluctuate 
is sure to undergo further change during according to the vagaries of population 
the 1980’s as it strives to come closer to __ trends and government policy. A NOELINE ALCORN 
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5.00 The Reading Centre was established to provide a 


practical service for teachers and a laboratory 
situation for students. It operates within the library. 
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100 Years of Art 


Art = Drawing 

Drawing = Illustration 

Illustration = Ability to copy Armour, 
Swords, Halberds, 
Galleons, Gondolas, 
Icebergs, Birds’ feet, 
Kiwis. 

Technique = Brush-strokes 

Medium = Blackboard 

Aim = Dcertificate 


This formula was applied to the College 
Art course from its inception up to the 
mid-twenties. Art, called drawing, and 
like Music, was regarded as something 
of a frill (an attitude not entirely lost). 
Indeed in the 1920’s the functions of the 
Art Lecturer and the Music lecturer were 
enjoyed with what must have been an 
adroit dexterity by one person, Mr 
Wallace. The records do not indicate that 
he enjoyed two salaries. 


In 1926, the year Mr Hollinrake was 
appointed to Music, Miss lvy Copeland 
was appointed Lecturer in Art. She 
brought with her what were to be 
considered by some headmasters, new, 
and dangerous ideas. She spoke of Art, 
not Drawing. She used the term “free 
expression’, she related illustration to 
poetry and story, she advocated, believe 
it or not, the use of colour in blackboard 
drawing. It was in her time that the 
system of third year ‘“‘specialist” training 
was instituted, a system that was to 
provide so many professional leaders in 
later years. A fine painter herself Ivy 
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Copeland was lost to the Christchurch 
School of Art. 

In these pre-1940 years there was little 
craft work, some basketry, plasticine 
modelling, poker work and toy making. 
This tended to be regarded as part of the 
Junior School programme. Art, per se, 
was still rooted in illustration object 
drawing, lettering, blackboard work and 
some out-door sketching. The innovative 
medium was pastel. 


The forties, despite the problems of 
the war years reflected a spirit of 
change. J.D.C. Edgar and Hilary Clark 
responded to this. Hilary Clark developed 
pottery and Mr Edgar widened the scope 
of painting. The appointment of Gordon 
Tovey as Supervisor of Art Education 
was accompanied by radical changes in 
educational philosophy related to Art. 
The schools were flooded with materials 
of all kinds: clay, weaving material, 
bookbinding material, tempera colours, 
newsprint and so on. 


Without teachers trained to use wisely 
this lavish bounty the scheme had 
moments of near-floundering but 
eventually began to transform the nature 
of Art experience. The expression of the 
child’s visual and plastic imagination 
became regarded as an important 


creative act. Names that come to mind 
from this period ....Esme Bruce, Peter 
Smith, Dawn Percy, Phil Barclay, John 
Ritchie, Eileen Cole, Elwyn Richardson 
and the others. 


Auckland College was very much to 
the fore in this dramatic transformation 
of Art Experience. The corridors echoed 
with catch-cries such as ‘the child is not 
an adult, students have the right to 
develop their own individual styles, Art is 
not the hand maid put at the service of 
other subjects’. 


The introduction of ‘Credit courses’ 
enabled students to spend much more 
time on strengths. New fields appeared, 
photography won an important place, 
three dimensional work, printing 
processes, puppetry, stage design. There 
came a new feel of confidence in the Art 
work of the’ College. It found its 








expression in the yearly exhibitions, 
sometimes held in the Society of Arts 
and later in the fine new Art Department, 
exhibitions characterised by vitality and 
excitement. 


Many practising artists owe their 
beginnings to what happened in Epsom 
Avenue; potters such as Len Castle, 
Peter Stitchbury, John Parker; painters 
such as Anthony Stones, Peter Smith, 
Ralph Hotere, Adrianne Stevens, Caroline 
Hoby; print makers such as Stanley 
Palmer. 


The effects of this still evolving Art 
Department are shown, not only in the 
increasing number of professional artists 
growing out of the institution but more 
important by the changing face of Child 
art revealed in any of the child art 


exhibitions shown throughout in New 
Zealand. 


With the development of art courses on a 
component structure less emphasis is 
now placed on personal art experience, 
the object being to use such activity to 
provide a better understanding of art as 
part of the process of learning. 


All art courses are based on the 
knowledge that 50% of human learning 
can be in some way related to what has 
been seen. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on developing skills in 
observation. This ability to see and 





record what is seen is by no means 
exclusive to art, in fact the skills 
developed through art transfer directly to 
other subjects. Besides being 
encouraged to express in a range of art 
materials and processes, students must 
have an understanding of the process of 
visual learning and be able to 
communicate this understanding to 
others largely by visual means. In short, 
in 1981 we expect students to become 
visually articulate. 
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A Hundred Years of Music 


As early as 1885, the new College had 
some semblance of a music course, 
responding to the regulation that.... 
“in Singing, Teachers are required to 
obtain the Tonic Solfa Intermediate 
Certificate or to satisfy the visiting 
teacher and Principal that they were 
physically unable to learn singing.” It 
was not until Milnes’ principalship that 
music in a wider sense began to develop. 
Sight Reading through Solfa remained 
the central activity and more than one 
person destined for ‘educational 
eminence’ never succeeded in ‘taking 
off’ on what the poet calls ‘wings of 
song’. However, the records, perhaps 
apocryphal, reveal with a worthy pride 
that students had no problem in singing 
three or four part songs. 


In 1907 an orchestra came into being 
and in some form or other has been part 
of the College ever since. History does 
not make the distinction whether it was 
a band or an orchestra but as evidence 
of the liberal attitudes and versatility 
expected of Staff we read that the 
conductor was a scientist. 


The Glee Club was formed about the 
same time. In New Zealand this was the 
era when the Victorian Ballad and the 
Barber-shop Quartet filled the silent 
vacuum of the long colonial nights. From 
this humble beginning grew a tradition of 
choral singing manifesting itself ina 
wide range of forms, operettas, musicals, 
cantatas and ultimately major works 
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all the 


such as the ‘Messiah’. 

Concerts were a regular feature of the 
College life. We read that in 1926 the 
Glee Club, now a sizeable choir gave 
concerts at the Unity Hall, concerts 
suitably impressive in spite of the sad 
lack of males, a familiar ring even in 
1981. 


This was the beginning of what was to 
be known as the ‘Hollinrake’ era, let Mr 
Ramsay Howie continue.... “Then 
came the building of the College Hall. 


TOTIS VIRIBUS 
(College Song) 


H. C. Luscombe 





or give, There 


Who lived anc dreamed like us to - day, 


Thereafter besides being able to have 
concerts in our own premises ‘‘Holly’”’ 
was able to commence his rousing 
Music Assemblies. Inimitable man, he 
always stood at the piano as he 
accompanied, thus giving more power to 
his elbow as he thundered through the 
rabble rousing ‘General Monk’s March”’, 
and such previously unheard things as 
“The Blacksmith” by Brahms or 
Schubert’s “The Trout’ 


‘“....€a College Orchestra formed by 


Ramsay Howie made its first appearance 
in 1938 linking a reading of the Ibsen 
“Peer Gynt” with a performance of the 
Grieg incidental music.” 


““... Came the war years and under 
Harry Luscombe from 1939 were a series 
of Town Hall concerts on behalf of 
patriotic causes. Then followed the 
annual production of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas with an occasional Edward 
German favourite. The choice of work 
became more adventurous, Vaughan 
Williams, Kurt Weill, and Menotti making 
in some cases first Auckland 
performances. 

In later times growing realization of 
potential student creativity in the 
performing arts as well as the visual 
ones produced two performances worth 
a mention. The first was a presentation 
of the Christmas story with the 
characters of the Nativity cast as back- 
country NZ types. Except that standard 
carols were sung as entr’acts, the media 
used were rhythmic mime, percussion 
and piano. The tissue of the work was 
generated predominantly by the 
performers themselves, some of the 
audience were troubled by the mutation 
but others, mostly young, responded 
warmly. 

The second of these productions was 
in a sense backcountry stuff as well. 
Based on Denis Glover’s cycle of poems 
‘Arawata Bill’, set in legendary 
Southland, a dozen singers used non- 








scripted speech-song with an 
accompanying group of instrumentalists 
to capture the feeling of this now N.Z. 
Classic.” 


The loss of the old College hall has 
reduced the scope of major musical 
productions and there is a changed 
emphasis in the courses in music. No 
longer as in the eighties is solfa the 
centre point. Instrumental music, the 
recorder, Carl Orf percussion 
instruments, crum horns, medieval 
instruments, conventional musical 
instruments have brought a much wider 
scope to the Music programme. The 








superb advances in sound recording 
have brought a new dimension to what 
formerly was referred to as Music 
Appreciation. 


No review of Music in the College 
would be complete without mention of 
the ubiquitous guitar. No longer confined 
to the canvases of Picasso and Braque it 
features very much in the music life of 
the College, and, unique to Auckland, an 
exotic note, the marimba band 
introduced by Lindo Francis, with its 
South American flavour won so many 
students over to the view that not only is 
music making possible, but it’s also fun. 
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J. THORNE, 
CHAMPION. 1907. 











Sport, which later was to play an 
important part in the life of the College, 
made little progress before 1906. It was 
hindered for many reasons, not least the 
scarcity of male students. As late as 
1906 a total of nine men made team 
formation difficult. Mr Binstead a student 
of this time wrote: 


“As there were not enough men fora 
hockey team in 1906 those who played 
Rugby joined the University team. 
Characteristically Milnes himself led the 
way and played in the front row....” 


The influence of Milnes led to the 
introduction of Basketball and Hockey. 
Fives was made compulsory. “It can be 
played by two people in any country 
school. All you need is a wall anda 
ball.’”’ His encouragement furthered 
Tennis, he even coached Boxing, and 
Swimming became a ‘must’. 


Competition was with local teams. In 
fact it was not until 1921 that a 
tournament with Wellington took place. 
In the years following the War Rugby 
emerged as a sport. College teams with 
their fast open play stirred enthusiastic 
crowds at Eden Park and the reputation 
of the club was maintained until the 
closure of the College in 1934. 


By 1937 the reputation of the club had 
been re-established and the annals of 
Rugby are sprinkled with the names of 
College players from this time: Jack 
Webster, Alan Baildon, Mal Matheson, 














Claud Belgrave, Neville Thornton, Bill 
Hare, Don Beard, Paul Day, Eric Boggs. 


The War took its toll particularly in 
Rugby but by the 50’s it was once again 
a flourishing sport and in the years that 
followed took place what has been 
described as the rise and fall of College 
Rugby. 

In 1962 The Teachers’ College Rugby 
Club had reached its zenith. This was the 
first season in Senior A Rugby under 
coaches Les Deas and Colin Smith. The 
team went through to win the second 
round and thereby the Jubilee Trophy. 
Jim Maniapoto, Miha Matthews, Ron 
Perkinson, Ross Gregory and Ted Rosser 
were also to represent Auckland that 
year. 


Success continued throughout ’63.... 
“the most glorious moment was the final 
whistle which signified the defeat of 
Waitemata by T.C. before a crowd of 
60,000 in the main curtain raiser to the 
Eden Park Test. This was the first time 
that the opponents had been defeated in 
two years. ‘Better than the Test’ was the 
verdict of post-Test gossip.” 


The following season however the club 
was unable to continue its success. It 
had now become an open club with 
players entering from outside the College 
to the extent that the 1964 team 
contained only 3 students. The Students’ 
Association began questioning the 
annual entitlement of the Club to grants 


from the association. The absence of key 
players, injuries, lack of weight and 
inexperience culminated in the team’s 
relegation to Senior B status. 

For the remainder of the decade the 
heart and soul of the Rugby Club 
gradually became defunct. Today the 
Teachers’ Rugby Club, re-named and 
relocated off the campus has little to do 
with the College and its students. 


Though Rugby tends to attract most 
publicity other sports have been equally 
important in the history of the College. 
Netball (Basketball) has been a great 
activity with at times as many as eight or 
nine teams participating on a Saturday. 
Hockey likewise has had steady support 
and for many years fielded at least two 
men’s hockey teams and several 
women’s teams. These two sports have 
seen the rise of many players achieving 
representative honours. 


Cricket was part of the summer 
tradition until quite recently. By 1940 the 
sport was being played in the Senior 
Grade, with the College producing 
players who gained NZ honours, 
Matheson, Sutcliffe and Dad Weir, to 
name only a few. 


Women’s Cricket grew up in the 
thirties and perhaps Peg Batty, later of 
the Physical Education Dept and herself 
a NZ Rep in Cricket, helped most to put 
this sport on a firm footing. But as with. 
other sports Cricket declined during the 





mid-sixties although in 1962 Rep. 
Honours went to Robyn Draffin, Yvonne 
Ritchie, Eileen Schick, Judy Stone and 
Elaine White. 

Tennis has always had a big following 
and has seen some famous players such 
as Barry Smith in 1968 and Beverley 
Vercoe who had outstanding success as 
NZ Rep on the Australian Tennis Circuit. 

The list continues, Golf, Badminton, 
Mountain Sports, Archery, Squash, 
Indoor Basketball, Table tennis, 
Canoeing, Scuba Diving, Swimming, 
Soccer, Gymnastics and so on. 


The College today has moved a long 
way from the Milnes era. Changes in the 
nature of the College have affected 
sporting activities. It would be a fitting 
occasion on this Centennial celebration 
to reflect on the words of H.A.E. Milnes; 

‘“... Common sense demands that 
the acquisition of a good physique 
should be the very first essential of any 
system of education.”’ 





A Decade of Drama 





The eleven years | have spent at 
Auckland Teachers’ College as Lecturer 
in Drama have seen radical changes in 
our ideas as to what form our yearly 
theatre production should take. The 
changes were largely dictated alas! by 
the demolition of our old grand hall. This 
building had everything one could desire: 
space, a large stage, height for flying 
scenery, dressing rooms, storage space, 
first class lighting equipment with scope 
for working on the floor, and 
miraculously, excellent acoustics. To this 
day | am torn between the excitement of 
producing a full scale play in ideal 
conditions, and the joy of helping 
students devise their own presentations 
and see them grow to polished 
performance. 
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Looking back is an exercise in 
nostalgia. 


69 ‘The Visit’ (Durrenmat) with Linda 


Gray and Louis Guy in the lead roles. 


A strong play and a provocative one. 


70 ‘Tango’ (Mrozer) Grant Lloyd led a 
young cast which tackled this 
difficult play with courage. 


71 ‘Sweeny Todd’ (Using the original 
script by Pitt) Oh! the hilarity that 
went into this happy production. 
Geoffrey Shell, the Demon Barber 
(who has recently returned from his 
successful years in England and is 
currently at Theatre Corporate) 
emerged as an actor of talent. 


73 ‘The Crucible’ (Miller) Garry Luxmore 


as strong Proctor was supported by 
an able cast. This was a grim play 
and an exceedingly powerful one 
which often cast its gloom over us as 
we worked. 


All four of these justified the effort 
that went into their production because 
for those involved front and backstage it 
was a tremendous experience. Derek 
Olphert’s gifts as a scenic designer and 
lighting expert, and Eileen Cole’s 
expertise as a costumier could be 
exploited to the full and their student 
teams learned skill and precision at their 
hands. 


However, the old Hall had to go, and 
its going coincided with a growing 
feeling that straight Major Productions 
were not truly relevant to a Teachers’ 
College. We needed to do something 
that was related to the class-room. 


In 72 there had been an interesting 
and largely successful experiment. 
Instead of a three act play the 
presentation was divided into three 
sections. Lindo Francis was responsible 
for a musical romp, ‘Goliath Jazz’. 
Anthony Burgess produced Pinter’s 
‘Silence’ and | made my first attempt at 
building a show from student ideas and 
improvisation, ‘The Deluge’. In the light 
of subsequent efforts along these lines it 
was fairly raw but the method was 
relevant to the classroom. It also 
pinpointed the great truth that people 
become very involved in something they 





themselves have created. 

In 1974 ‘Daily Bread’ came into being 
and proved to be the first in a line of 
successful Living Documentations, 
devised by the students themselves 
round a theme they wished to explore. 
My role became that of a facilitator and 
polisher. ‘Daily Bread’ was part of a triple 
bill with Lindo Francis contributing 
‘Noah Jazz’ and Glenys Fish ‘Trapped’, a 
movement-mime idea. 


From ’75 our productions have been 
shaped by the limitations of performing 
in a lecture theatre. The third year 
Expressive Arts group has been 
responsible for each one. These have 
been team efforts, and no one person 
has therefore emerged as an actor of 
special talent. This mode seems to me to 
hold far more significant for young 
teachers than the performance of a 
scripted play. 





The future is bright with expectation. 
Our new theatre is on the way. It is to be 
a ‘black box’ in the style of the little 
Maidment at University. The finishing 
touches are being put to the roof as | 
write. After six years of adapting to 
available space it is gratifying to feel 
that drama at A.T.C. has merited a 
building of its own... . the drama 
theatre! 

A. TODD 


‘The Deluge’ grew out of work done during the 
College year. It was entirely student centred but 
included staff involvement. It was total theatre 
involving mime, movement, dialogue and dance. 
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Maori Studies . . . and Education 
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Maori pattern devised by students as part of an 
advanced study of cultural variations in Art. 
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Tena Koutou Katoa 

The Centennial will arouse an inventory 
of memories for students of by-gone 
days ranging from unforgetable humour 
to incidents tinged with more than an 
element of sadness. On looking back at 
long established departments former 
students will be reassured by the growth 
and manner in which they are catering 
for the current needs of teachers. Some 
may still ask, do they still have P.P.T, or 
History, or Geography? Some will be 
mystified but such abbreviations as E.C., 
AST, MS. New courses have sprung up to 
cater for o/d needs that were not seen as 
very important in former times. 


Maori Studies which came into 
existence six years ago is one of these. 
In its brief life it has mushroomed to a 
complex of its own. To appreciate it one 
must view it against a backdrop 
beginning with the teachings of the first 
missionaries, followed by the long period 
Of opposition to, and suppression of the 
Maori language and later by the 
concessions epitomised in 1974 by the 
re-introduction of Maori language in the 
Primary school system. 


Missionary Education 1815 — 1847 


Despite some criticisms this era can be 
Said to be the most fertile period that the 
Maori has enjoyed in this country’s effort 
to place him into Western culture. Thirty 
years after the establishment of 
Kendall’s first school in 1816 it was 


stated, 


“three fourths of the adult Maori 
population could read and two 
thirds could write their own 
language.” 

Barrington and Beaglehole say: 
“What is evident from the historical 
record is that about 1830 when the 
first signs appear of what was 
apparently a wide-spread response 
among the Maori to Missionary 
efforts, the desire to become literate 
was by far the most striking 
expression of Maori receptivity to 
Christian teaching.” 


The fundamental principle adopted by 
the Missionaries was literacy based ona 
strength already existent, the Maori 
language. There was no conflict of goals. 


Grey’s Ordinance 1847 

Sir George Grey was convinced of the 
rightness of the Europeans’ civilizing 
mission and established the policy of 
assimilisation as the solution to the 
‘Maori Problem’. He subsidized Mission 
Schools in the hope of isolating Maori 
children from the ‘demoralising influence 
of the Maori villages.’ The early 
colonisers used education as an 
instrument to subvert Maori culture. 
Some present day commentators 
consider the assault on the Maori 
language as the most effective measure 
employed to produce a ‘brown skinned 
Pakeha’. 


Concession to Maoritanga 1931 


In 1931 there was a change in direction 
of policy to the idea that education 
should be adapted to the traditions and 
mentality of the people and should aim 
at improving and conserving what was 
best in their institutions. This meant 
fostering selected aspects of 
Maoritanga, mainly in the primary 
schools. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Education 1955 


This was a monumental step on the part 
of the Education Department. For the 
first time suggestions and 
recommendations had involved Maori 
personnel from the field who were able 
to have a Maori viewpoint accepted, 
respected and acted upon. Thus arose an 
unprecedented activity in the field of 
Maori education that led to the point of 
the government responding to the wishes 
of the Maori people regarding the 
preservation of their language. 


1974 

Maori language was Officially re- 
introduced in the Primary school system. 
In order to facilitate the scheme in 
breadth, Maori adults were accepted for 
Teachers’ College on the basis that 
fluency in Maori language and a firm 
knowledge of culture was in itself 
substantial and adequate as an entry 
qualification. 








Multi-culturism and the changing mood 


There is some question that multi- 
culturism may benefit at the expense of 
Maori development. There is some 
criticism that no sooner was Maori 
language introduced, when Indonesian 
and Japanese studies were ushered in. 
The protracted 100 year battle for Maori 
to be recognised has gained 
considerable concession for other 
groups. 


Auckland Teachers’ College Response 
The development of Maori Language and 
Studies at our College reveals earnest 
and courageous moves: 


The Maori Studies Complex itself: 

Offices 

Language Laboratory 

Lecture Room 

Whare Runanga 

Lecture activities room 
(Except for the offices and lecture 
activities room, the rest are shared 
with other departments.) 
Maori language as a content study 
course available at 100, 200 and 300 
levels. 
Maoritanga Courses available for all 
300 level students who elect to take 
such a course. 
Participating in the P.I.T.T. and 
Graduate schemes. 
Including Marae and Hui experiences 
in course content. 





Availability of Maori studies staff as 
resource personnel to other 
departments in the College. 


As a consequence of the 
encouragement received from a host of 
sources the Maori Studies Dept. has set 
up a ‘Drop-in’ Centre... . both day and 
night. 

While some exciting things are going 
on at the College in many fields it would 
be fair to say that the College reflects 
the nature of the school system not only 
through the courses but also the 
appointment of staff. The Maori 
members of staff would have been 
honoured had several Maori colleagues 
been included in the wave of new faces 
coming in this year to work in other 
departments. 


Next year perhaps? 
Kia Ora 
Maori Studies 


For those who haven’t ever attended a Maori 
language course, the Maori word for Centennial is: 
Huri-rau-tau. 

(Dictionary of Maori Language, Addenda) 
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The Hostel 


‘“Rocklands”’ became ‘‘Rocklands Hall” 
when it was taken over in 1921 by the 
Auckland Education Board as a hostel 
for girls entering the teaching 
profession. 


The chief value of the property at 187 
Gillies Avenue then seemed to be its 
proximity to the future site of the 
Auckland Teachers College, and indeed 
this has been a great advantage. 


The garden at this time was badly in 
need of attention and the house itself 
required, of course, a good deal of 
alteration and adjustment to suit the 
requirements of the 45 Second Year girls 
who entered it in that first year, 1922, 
with Miss Maindonald as Matron. 


The hostel was purchased by the 
Board almost entirely through the 
determined endeavours of Mrs Ferner, 
who was then a member of the Board. 
She accepted Rocklands Hall as her 
particular responsibility after its 
purchase, and almost every penny spent 
on the place was at her direction, in 
conjunction with Miss Newman and Mr 
Cousins. 


Miss Maindonald has kept contact 
with most of the girls who were under 
her care in that first year. Mr Cousins 
and Miss Newman very considerately left 
her a free hand, and they experimented 
happily enough, until they found a 
system which suited them. 


On the rules and general management 
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of the hostel in those first few years with 
Miss Maindonald at the helm have been 
based the system followed today, 
although a larger number of girls is now 
provided for. Until 1952, fifty-four girls 
had been accommodated but it was 
found necessary to condemn the Tower 
room as sleeping quarters because of 
the fire risk, thus reducing the number to 
fifty-two. 


From 1950 there have been 
pronounced changes in the personnel of 
the students. As Homecraft, Commercial, 
and Maths/Science (later to become 
Division B) courses were developed in 
the Secondary Department, a portion of 
those from country areas was absorbed 
into the hostel. 


With Ardmore and North Shore 
Teachers Colleges accepting more 
students from rural districts, the quota of 
primary students at Rocklands was 
reduced. Nevertheless accommodation 
problems became so acute that, as 
houses in the district became available, 
they were purchased and set up as 
annexes to Rocklands. Epsom Cottage, 
33 Epsom Avenue and 185 Gillies Avenue 
come into this category. 


In 1966 the new accommodation 
blocks which are a tribute to the efforts 
of the late Mr R.A. Dickie, Principal of 
Auckland Teachers’ College from 1946 to 
1962, were officially opened by the late 
Mr D.M. Rae, Principal from 1928 to 1946. 


Two further blocks of single bedroom 
accommodation were completed by the 
Auckland Education Board in January 
1971. 

As from August 1971 the newly- 
established Teachers’ Colleges Council 
assumes control of hostels but Mr O. 
Gilmore and Mrs J. Volkerling will retain 
their responsibility in the general 
organisation of Rocklands Hall. 

Regardless of this era of change and 
its modern amenities, the old house has 
retained the atmosphere and charm of 
yesteryear and remains the gathering- 
place for all. The “girls of Rocklands” 
join together happily within the walls of 
this sturdy, kauri house which is now 
over a hundred years old, in its dining 
room, lounge, TV room, sewing supper 
and games’ rooms. 

Each year, on the first Sunday of the 
May holidays, members of Rocklands 
Old Girls’ Association also gather in this 
fine old building to enjoy the company of 
friends made through association with 
“Rocks”. 


Special Developments 

Under control of Auckland Education 
Board 
1921 
1926 
1929 


Second Years entered Rocklands 
New College opened 

First Meeting of Rocklands Past 
Students Association 

Miss Maindonald presided 
Annual Reunion afternoon tea 


1928 
1929 


1930 
1934 
1940 


1943 
1950 
1956 


1966 
1966 
1969 


1971 
1971 


R.O.G.A. 
College closed 
Meeting to revive R.O.G.A. 

Mrs Carr, President 

Miss E. Lamason, Secretary 

21st Birthday of R.O.G.A. 
Homecraft Course introduced 
Golden Jubilee of A.T.C. 

Special Reunion 

Dining Room extended 

First new block opened — Wiren 
House 

Original building 100 years old 
Secondary Teachers College 
accepted the administration of 
Rocklands 

Second new block opened 
Control to Teachers Colleges 
Council 
















Jeanie Hume 


Mrs Wilson, formerly Jeanie Hume, was 
a student of the College 1914-15 anda 
Lecturer 1920-28. She is the longest 
surviving lecturer in the History of the 
College. Irene Farrelly contributes the 
following: 


It was 1923 when | arrived on the steps 
of the Wellesley St Training College. 
| was to form many close and lasting 
friendships and not the least of these 
was the one | formed with Jeanie Hume 
who, though not very much older than 
her students, was a lecturer there. 


As lecturer in physiology she was 
responsible for teaching us sufficient 
first aid to pass a St John’s examination. 

Jeanie encouraged us to study life- 
saving. | managed to obtain my bronze 
medallion and then swam fully clothed 
600 yards in search of my silver. My idea 
of fully clothed was not quite what the 
examiners really wanted. My stockings 
had not been properly secured and by 
the end of the 600 yards were trailing like 
some new fish bait. 


Needle work was another of Jeanie’s 
subjects. 
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Miss Newman 


MANUKA 1923 

From the point of view of College social 
life, no greater calamity could have 
befallen us than the resignation of Miss 
M.S. Newman. Although all the students 
loved and respected her, it is the few 
who have been in plays and other social 
functions with her who fully realise Miss 
Newman’s value, and appreciate the 
great gap she will leave behind her. She 
was the guide and counsellor of every 
student, and, with a smile and kind word 
for all, everyone in College enjoyed her 
friendship and sympathy. 


In lectures, too, we will miss her. They 
can hardly be called lectures. They were 
friendly talks and discussions where 
students reasoned out the facts by their 
own arguments, under Miss Newman’s 
guidance and control. 

Indeed, words are but empty symbols 
when we attempt to describe the loss we 
feel by Miss Newman’s retirement, and 
the whole College joins in paying tribute 
to the splendid work she did when she 
was in College. 


section M at College 1931 


On my first day at college | was placed 
in Section G. | had a B.A. degree and had 
done a year’s pupil teaching at Mt Eden 
school. On a notice board | saw a list of 
names of Staff tea students’ duties. My 
name was down for that first day. | 
would be required to leave the lecture 
room a few minutes before bell time to 
start the tea making. As | happened to 
be jammed into a desk with two others 
at the back of the room where Miss K... 
was reading us College rules .... ‘‘no 
first year to go flatting ....no wearing 
Gym frocks or bare legs in the street,” . . 
.. | could not elbow my way out to carry 
out my task. Whether the Staff had lunch 
tea that day or not, | never knew. 

Later that day on another notice board 
my name was down for a debate on 
‘Monarchy versus a Presidency’. | 
thought that they certainly made you 
work here from the word Go. | could see 
the other degree students strolling 
around in the sunshine apparently 
enjoying life with never a care. | thought 
that there was too much work in this 
section and that | must try to get out of 
it. | went to see Mr R... who said, ‘Yes, 
yes there must be some mistake. Go into 
section M tomorrow.”’ 


Then began the happiest year of my 
career. For the next few days a small 
group of us spent a lot of our time 
sitting, chatting on the balcony of the 
library enjoying the golden sunshine. 
Later on we got round to having lectures. 





We had a number of periods with Doc W. 
who would tell us stirring tales of his 
days in the First World War. At times 
when we were due for a serious 
discussion on the teaching of French, he 
would ask ‘‘What shall we talk about?” 
Some bright student would say, “Tell us 
about the war.’”’ Nothing loth he would 
do so and we lazy wretches would loll in 
our desks and enjoy the good life. In- 
between times we did learn 20 ways of 
taking a French reader. As | never taught 
French these were rather wasted on me. 


We had Phys Ed with Miss W. As she 
was away for quite a while several 
sections were combined under Mr R. As 
there was not enough space to prance 
around we would have health 
discussions, all very interesting. More 
time to laze. 


Art classes were taken by Miss C. | 
spent quite a lot of time out at the sink 
mixing grey paint. | still have a small 
painting of a grey bridge, proof of a 
year’s not so hard work. Life was calm 
and leisurely. Would that it might last! 

Lunch times were pleasant. A friend 
was studying astronomy for honours. We 
would spend the lunch time in any spare 
room, she studying and | reading 
Galsworthy and Hardie novels from the 
library. 

The idyllic life was interrupted rather 
rudely three times in the year by being 


on section. 
EILEEN EDSON 


FROM ARCHIVES: 
The Jubilee issue of Manuka 1956 





TOTIS VIRIBUS 


The College Badge 


In 1906 when the College opened at the Normal School, My. Milnes and Mr. Cousins 
discussed a College Badge. At the time the City Council had just changed the Auckland 
Coat-of-arms, and it was suggested that several of the old motifs be incorporated in the 
College badge. Hence the beehive, representing the plenty with which nature blesses Auck- 
land, the plough, suggesting pioneering, the sheaf of corn as a smybol of the fruit of toil, 
and the pick and spade to symbolize hard work. Mr. Milnes preferred an English motto, but 
it proved difficult to find just what was wanted, and eventually the words TOTIS VIRIBUS 
were chosen. The Normal School and Training College were at the time in the one build- 
ing, and so the badge and motto were associated with both, and still are today. 

The first badge was surrounded by scrolls and included the words “Auckland Training 
College” and the motto. It was not worn by College students but by the “Old A’s”, as the 
ex-students named themselves. It was rather large, ideal as a brooch, but not as a badge. 

In 1924 Mr. C. R. Bach was responsible for the re-designing of the badge. They re- 
moved the scroll, leaving only the shield and motto, but added the letter “S.” This “S” was 
a memorial to Mr. Milnes, who had had the letter inscribed on the first College walls in 
various places. It stood for “Selflessness,” which, he said, was one of the most important 
attributes of a teacher. 

At the same time the wreath was added to form the “honours badge,” worn by the Pre- 
fects, and henceforth to be worn on the blazer of those awarded College Honours. In 1927 
the first Executive took over, and this become the Executive badge as well. 

Until 1924 it had heen the custom for “Old A’s” to wear the badge. From 1925 the 
new badge became the College Badge in the fullest sense of the word, and was worn by Train- 
ing College students. 

In this issue both forms of the badge are used. 

The Normal School still uses the badge, and the motto “Totis Viribus.” 


, 





The Honours Badge The College Badge 
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FROM ARCHIVES: 


The Saga of the Hall 


Ask and you shall receive can be said to 
apply to education provided one is 
prepared to wait for say, ten years. 


Archives reveal evidence of this, for 
example, in the case for a College Hall. 
We pick up the story in 1928. 


With the re-building of the Auckland 
Teachers College, the Hall that was 
opened in 1937 served the College well 
for several decades, failed to meet 
present day structural requirements with 
respect to earthquake safety and so was 
demolished to be replaced by a new 
administration and teaching block. 


In 1981 neither this College nor the 
Secondary College have a hall 
sufficiently large to accommodate a 
student intake of over 500, let alone the 
full College. 


By updating Mr Rae’s letter of 1936 to 
make the student body a group of 1300 + 
(rather than 450) and using the same 
argument we have a case for a new, 
shared auditorium. It would certainly 
cost more than 7,140 — and will a wait 
of ten years be necessary? 
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With further referenoe to your memorandun 
of the 20th ultimo with regard to the erection of an 
Aseembly Hall at the Auckland Training College, I have to 
sey that, while fully recognizing the value to the College 
of having an Assembly Hall, the Department regrete that 
there are so many more urgent building requirements that 
any application for a hall could not be eupported at the 


present time. 
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The Principal, 
Teachers’ Training College, 
Auckland, $1 Teachers’ Training Collene, 
Shanesn Shes Epeom, Auckland, $1 


The Gecretury, 16th June, 1926. 
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Provision of Assembly Hall - Aucklvnd  Trainines Colleve. 


I have to bring under the notice of the Education 


Board the urgent necd of an Assexbly Hall st Auckland Training 
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Collere. At prosent, there sre 430 studerto in College. 
Frequently there occurs tne necessity for bringing tneze etudente 
toretier for te purposes of their training. Tne work 

connected vith the .trainins of these younr people depends on their 
professioncl outlook, upon tteir idéals and upon the fact that 
their formetive period cf training should oe lived in an environ- 
ment thet chellenges treir highest respect erd their most serious 
endesvour. At present, the lergest room in Auckland Training 
College is cepadle of seating only 150 students. Ia spite 
of thst, se have instituted a weexly sssendly - ea receesity 

4f our College is to function fully. We herve to crowd 400 
students end staff into s room cepadle of secting 150. Tne 
result ie very disep:ointing indeed; 250 of our students have to 
eter diring asserbly. Some are seeted on window-sills, soxe 
ere grouped round the doorway end others queue uz in tle passcce- 
wey where they are able to hesr only freguents cf the touje oeing 
discussed. At College, we meke it 6 practice cf inviting 
prominent visitors to speek to the students. On such occasions 
we all feel thet our cramped conditions und uncorfortable room 


spoil the effects thet snould ve u result of such vieits. 
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An Assembly Hell could also be used for phyeionl educution 
end for other werk where cconomics in time table oun be effected 4 
by grouning students. Tnie ip perticulsrly so in cecurd to 
mueio where the prrt-time work of Prof. Nolliareke forces me to 
&roup students - in lerge pections. 

In the social life of the College the leck of en Assenbly 
Hell is a very serlous drrewback in our training equipment. It 
ie esseotiel thet full cdvantere siiould be taken of the desire 


Of-students to meet at socials and dances. Tiis must be done 





under suitable conditions. At present our Collere socials ore 


epreed over three rooms with no posibility of proper aupervision, 
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and with greet difficulty thrust upon thoee providing music for 
dences. On speclisl occssions we hive to hire oa heli in the 
city four mallee sway. Trie is not only expensive, but it denies 


@ section of our students the o»portunity cf teking part in the 





social life of College. 

The recent Teachers' Refresher Ccurse showed the crest need 
for 6 Hall. Numbers of tenchers were unednle to sttend tite 
music clese end others were unenle to be accor-odated for the daily 
@enerel lectures. 

Recently the matter hts been oroight under my notice by te 
Students' Assn. Iam attaching a itetter wrich fully stctes the 
desires of the student body in this-metter. 

I wisn siec to report thit at its lest meeting, the College 
Board of sdvice decided to ask the Educutlorn Foard to urge upon the 
Department and the ilnister cf Educetion the preesing need of 
providing on Assemoly Hell sot the Auckland Training College. 
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Courses... 


Manuka 1950 is somewhat prosaic, but 
it is livened momentarily by this label 
forwarded from the Education 
Department. History does not reveal 
which lecturer fitted the description. 
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Changes in the scope of science teaching 

reflect the transition from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century. The Science examination paper 
of 1880 reveals the significance of the word 
‘elementary’. It asks little more than some basic 
definitions. The 1981 example is taken from an 
extensive pre-entry test covering in this case 
volcanology. 
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a hirer of the words listed below can be used to describe 


. \ of igneous rocks which are made up of a mixture of 
arse 


nd fine grains. Which word does not describe such 


oa) intrusive 
(b) volcanic 
(c) hypabyssal 
(d)  porphyritic 


The diagram below shows a section of a volcanic landform which 
consists mainly of rock formed from lava flows. This is called 
A a volcanic lake 
B an enlarged crater 
C a volcanic plug 


D a shield volcano 





The diagram below shows a section of the top of a volcanic 
cone. The depression marked X is best called a 

A caldera. 

B_ breached crater. 
C crater. 

D_ breached cone. 
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The following sets indicate line segments 
of piven length. Which set could be used 


to draw a triangle? (opposite) 


cm, 4 cm, 6 cm) Science may have twentieth century equivalents 
rail : jy : a but grammar of this kind has no more than 
a antiquarian interest. It has no equivalent in present 


cm, 4 cm, 7 cm} Which is the sum of the interior angles ‘ ; aie 
of this quadrilateral? day English courses. Linguistics, the present day 











a eee foe 3A 103? ; method of analysis, has little to do with the 
A 270" training of teachers. 
A 4% (3 Xx 10) B e 
B 4000 oe 
C 40 x 3 D 180 
D 4x (10 + 3) 35 5 ‘ 
20 as hoc , 0 
Which equation is equivalent to 
3a = 6? & 
M: \ L 
22 6° 
B 3a+S=11 If the parallelopram is rotated 180° 
G 2-65 = ii about 0 this will show that 
p 34+ SL 6 A m(4 MJK) = m(Z LMJ) 
2 B m(L JML) = m(Z JKL) 
35 C m(2 JKL) = m(Z KLM) 
Which names 736? | D m(4 KLM) = m(4 JML) | 
36 —<—7 
A 6 ; 
B 9X 2 
2c 
Cc 2% 18 7 
D 6 
| 
Which is a set of common factors of imc 4 
40? at be 
silos cuboid? 
A {40, 80, 160} 
{2, 4 } A 24 cn? 
B {2, 4, 6, 8 . 
C {29, 40, 60, 80} : . cin, 
p {2, 4, 5, 10, 20) em 
{2, 4, D 56 cm? 
The product or two prime numbers is 
always .... Arithmetic papers such as the example from 1880 
exist no more. Since the advent of “New Maths” 
: another prime aeemnbiens Arithmetic as a separate topic has almost 
ee eee disappeared. Much less time is spent on money 
ae ee eee —- | calculation (the consequences of decimalisation). 
i ba top up, in how many ways The 1981 example is part of a pre-entry survey for 
a2 | i Cube BG POShed THFONER The College, with multiple choice questions. 
q means.... , 
5/7 



















Appendin I11 
TEACHERS COLLEGE DIPLOMA 






Requirements for successful completion of a Teachers’ College Diploma for 
student intakes 1980 and following. 





The final College report on the overall student 








28 é DIVISION A 
performance was to say the least, minimal. The # —_ Pree 
‘. 2 N Components 
present day report on students is most 4 at - ia wae _ az 
. ° ~ =e. = = 
comprehensive. It includes a general statement on COMPULSORY FOR AL: STUDENTS 
a i iene skill, and personality, with x Saswentoial tects 
Specific etai s re ated to the whole course, © ureatioes nad eeeeekets a — 1 , 
including University papers. ; School and Family in New Zealand Society Ed 101 1 1 
Bs Human Develogment Ed 102 1 1 
The College assessment of student worth has e Learning and Teaching II Fd 200 1 1 
p 3 Using Basic Media in the Classroom Ed 103 1 2 
always rested, at least to some extent, on teaching : eruins sat Geaine G4 sd 368 1 1 
reports from associate-Teachers in the field or 2 
= sags ea i s i e hi: : 
visiting lecturers. The general tone of the reports ‘ Studzes in Teaching 
. P . * F La I En 100 1 ) 
show a major difference in the attitudes of staff to 3 cancwace a Os 1 , 2 
student. In 1881 the issues were clear-cut and ? — eee alge : ; 
s s s ‘a a ing 
formal, pedagogy was essentially doctrinaire. There 2 Reading II Cu 201 1 1 
. . a Art Ar 100 ) 
was one way of doing things. & a a 16S 4 
5 . 2 Music Mu 100 ) 
The reports of the seventies imply a far greater FH Bisa ned Siento oe to 3 “ ‘ 
maturity on the part of the student. The approach 2 Science Sc,100 ) 
® sas ® ® + Social Studies Ss 100 ) 
Is positive, and while not glossing over weaknesses ‘ 
builds on strengths. 3 Other: 
$ First Aid (4 corsonent) PE 101 4 4 
; Basic Mathematics (Content) Ma 101 1 1 
é: Interdisciplinary Studies IS 200/1IS 300 2 1 
p Teaching Exoerience: 
= Year 1 TE 100, TE 101 4 4 
} Year 2 TE 20C, TE 201 4 5S (Add TE 30C & 
‘ Year 3 TE 300, TE 301 TE 303) 
& TE 302, TE 303 5 - 
4 OPTIONS : 
ADVANCED STUDIES IN TEACHING 5 1 
é (S selected from rance offered) 
: Content Studies {9 selected from) 
‘ Art ) 
: English ) 
Maori Language } 
Mathematics ) 9 5 
Music ) 
Physical Education ) 
Science ) 
Social Studies ) 
é TOTAL 47 33 
: 1 Students may elect to reduce the number of Content Studies and increase 
} the number of Acvanced Studies in Teaching in Year 3. 
2 The total number of Content Studies components cannot fall below 9 or rise 
3 above 11. Is consequence the AST limits are not atnve 5 or kelow 3 making 
{ the overall requirements 14 components for Livision Al. 
4 3 For Division A2 the limits are 4 or S Contert Studies and 1 or 2 Advanced 


Studies in Teaching, the total to be 6. 
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Auckland Tezchers College SCHOOL TEACHING PRACTICE REPORT 

Final 
Siudont: Jane SAlTH College Section EB2 Teaching Section: 12345 
Associate Teachertira J. Robinson — School: Maroa Intermediate 
Ciasss =F 2 Lesson: 3 =JTrainsguige 


Oste: 23 October 1976 Visiting Lectures: T. McLennan 
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REPORT ON OBSERVED LESSON 


Yourself: You have a pleasant mannor with the children and they 
obviously like you. Speech is clear and well enunciated - you know 
how to vary tone and pitch to maintain interest ~ and you use a 
vocnbulary that ig suited to this age group. You use simple -control 
techniques effectively. 


The lesson: Well planned and prepared in some detail - the charta 
were cilective and neatly laid out. The lesson beginning moved 
quickly and I wondered whether you got the best explanations and 
discussion out of those well-known slogans ~ perhaps discussed the 
purpose of having/using slogans for effect. 


The children worked easily in groups (it wags a good point to revise 
quickly some banics of’ group discussion) and everyone sevrmed to be 
enjoying the task of makinz up new slogans. While you wrote up the 
slogans solected by each group you tended to turn away, inevitably, 
po that your back wags to the children - this made a “dead" patch in 
leouon. 


Consider how you could avoid this. Again, when telling then what the 
activity was to be, you could have had them listed on tho blackboard = 
thiv would have saved repeating your instrictions and ensured that 
ovoryone knew. (Just a point.) Genorally, a busy lesson. 


Section File: Detailed with a good sample of both observed and 
proparod lessons. A sound record. Your Associate 
ACOITIONAL COMMENTS foaochor gives oredit for help in playground 
activities. 


ee TD 


SUMMARY 


jn consultation with Associate Teacher ai Sake sit ney 
Lge ar _ A very no rolationship, especiaily on an 
Relationship wen children: individual basis. 
Teaching: Preparation, very detailed, mood use of visual aids; 
Records: questioning shows improvencnt. 
: Adoquato - wido solection of lessons, both observed and 


Personal: Always well rroomed; punctual; pleasant propared. 
Areas forimprovementi* Fanner; tluent, clear speech. 

*loxibllity in approaches. 
School and Collere Evaluation: College Files Satisfactory 


Oviolanding, Very Gord, Salistactnry, Unsetretactory. 


Please forward this report prompily to Senior Lecturer Posting 
oTe Loot. 
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LO. ELLER ELL ACEC. SSE ALE SE CESS Ce SURO 
6. 
— Suggestions and Nome 
eae a” | 
Ens fchool Ay 
Ma01 
to motete?e by whe Assoc ste Teacncr C) 4. 
2} ~/  sktilin Te 
ner i Prana Aina (cg cicor 
but objectives, variety i 
choice of merhoss, 
gyitacility to chiidren, 
sequence of Icssan, otc. ; . 
goteece wit Sue set herself and har frouP clear, concise obfectivese | 
pes, fee She didn't nim poo high oF try to do too much at onc*-s ae 
4%. repared her Lessons in close sequence and acconpsisned ner 
zceilent attitude towards her work. Her eny objectives. Sue needs to wmember, e specially in ner onus se= 
sarecretn & 3 gnown strongly in her interest and punctuality- anit, to Vary her introductions. a choice OF eilistrips 
Vigs Penk pared to do extra Work, and was @ great assist picture, tare or record may nave added more interest than 
—hieetinge e classrooms mast & "sory book 
wecticon. ju a U y e 
to her “fT ‘ 
MLSs Pen 
to dsoveli 
4 (i) reehniques—(e9 
. Motivation. pupil 
of Dest:e5 involvement, control, 
nthe Cant Cs interest, use of teaching 
, rateetde, Ovestva pids, use of voice, etc) . ak \ 
a ef Gat werk It TH Sue had full contro of her groupse In Reading and Maths 
ag her pupils were totally involved as she nad prepared S207 
-_ n 4% py} " ‘ Z - s. 8 
i ri start, Sue go’ right Ae ec bp eee 4nteresting and varied activities. Because of tnis and her 
an? need ner initiative Dey ee assist 1, atti toge toward the children she had their full co-operation 
nae 4 problem of Just Hare a he has Bove poe and attention. Sue may need to practise putting more ex- 
enthusiasa Wa ning @ : = ression into 4 story ghe ma read to a grou of children. 
will develop as sne progresses through her +rain- P J y group 
Ser evaluations were based on +he awareness ghe had 
“E children's needs and her objectives. 
: 
3 = a) Evaluation: (eg 
: oe Appreciation ot reatistic 
a getny of Fcceres sims ond standards, 
#. ee ccten ef reteset rm2terial, nde rstanding of 
2 cae 28 Ont SF c! Airee- 2's ams, weannesscs ard strengtys 
& mie SAT oF 28, stat tere of of lessons taken, ote.) 
ee ving ‘ : Sue accepted suggestions and acted jmmediately upon them. 
Sue kep on up-to~cere and comprehensive f:1¢- Her presenta= She was keen to amprove on her weaknesses, Which were wery 
zion was alvags BEM™ and easy to fol}0ws She defined her ?ew, and she mad sensible observations and necorded these 
ob 420s 7e5 ond gave then 2 great deal of thougnt. Her her evaluations. 
gashnering of material will be very peneficial in years to 
coms e = pa , . i | Sp at 
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CONPIDENTTAL ——e NEW ZEALAND DEVAKIMENT OF ROUGATLON ws wn wee 
YUW ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION el 


TEACHERS COLLEGE REPORT ON STUDENT - DIVISION A 
aaa aa POTTER, Mary- -Louise Auckland 


Names svesccescesecs eeoeeeevisresrerevrrene Pe aoe ose TOachers College 
TCACHLKS COLLEGE REPORT ON STUDENT - DIVISION A 27.1.81 
Length of COUES Es 66.6666 HE Ke He HOC EES Oe wore ow YOALS Date of COMP] ECIONs ce eceercccescrececrvevee 
POTTER, Mary-Louise 49 Parker Place, Remuera, Auckland 5. ee 
e@ereereeneaeeeaeee ener eeeneew. eee--r- er eeoeeee eee ieee eee ees ee mw eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee LULUmUmUlUmUmUmmlmlUl wl HU Hw e Instructions 
Name of Student (surname first) Pemnanent Private Address (a) Enter number of contact hours of each course and 
(b) Enter PASS rating at i, 2, or 3 level 
2. ae . 5 
Date of Pe ee) ae Date of Completion of Course: le L Outstanding I07 of students pass ing 
2 Very Good 25% of students passing 
Length of Cori beea ancvek Chto wsxaa ¥Oaee Date of hd Tes ca ne ee aon isd dk wa dana bmn wes 3 Satishactory 60% plus of students pases ing == 


(c) FAIL 


” TEACHERS COLLEGE SUBJECTS 
Status at end of the course (a) Awarded Teachers Collcge Diploma (1) WANA DAominrs ton ee a ee 
(if) With Commendation A+ Compulsory Subjects —_ acer eae 
(441) Rass 


English and Language 


(b) Teachers College Diploma withteld because of failure in the Mathema thes 


following SUB JECEe ce evcccsccccccsccseccccsseccccccsccccscsece Professional Studies 


(c) Teachers College Course not completed because. cesecececvees fa) Saudtes fn Education 





@eaeeneaeeeeveev eevee eneeeaeveewraeeeveaev eee eaea eevee eeaeeee eee eae eaeaeeneeeene Child Study @eeeeeverv ee 88 

Educationa] Psychology ) 194 
Principles of Teaching ) ak i ied 

~ 50 
a aa a a Learning and Teaching Covcceesores 


2 2 7 h sent! son 285 i : 
Principal's Report (A general summary of the stucent's personal, and professional competen Guselcainn « Basie Gvudiee (incl, Reading 


and potential as a teacher - any outstanding strengths or weaknesses tl! d Media) 316 
might have a bearing on the student's work as a teacher should be note: een apenas + Wie Woe sa om 
Advanced Studies in Teaching (Third Year) pe as 
She has shown a highly professional attitude to all facets of her The Junior School/Language and Mathematics eee 
oe 8 s F p ‘al at ; re . wr kit 
work in schools, Sne relates well to children through taking into ice Ghee Moeks Yeadiae > 
account their needs and planning her lessons to meet these needs, ; 
She has a quiet voice which she uses to good advantage. All aer Social Studies aioe je 
written planning and record keeping is of a consistently higa Maalisk to : 
xr the Cult 
standard involving realistic objectives and variety in preseavation. 3 urally Different adr 
Questioning techniques have shown maturity in probing for breadth and Music and Movement for Juniors siete ate @ 
depth of understanding. Evaluation of work shows a sincere desire Vatheratics Gi into 2 2 
to develop professionally in all areas of the curriculum. A promising coarse 
student waose quiet firm approach and keen interest in children tadicate see 
a hign level of promise ia her chosen profession. 4 
& F P (iv) Teaching of Mathematics dea Te er. 
Pass 
( / (v) First Aid/Health e@eeere  ... ee 


(vi) Practical Training: Outstanding, Very Good, Satisfactory, Needs Specia> delp 


B. Content Studies (Rating as for compulsory subjects) 


(i) gO catGekinsakiwe ney ieee Stage = cael ee icon 


Stage ry ae 
Stage @evters 
(it) , social Studies 


Secereereererereereeeeoeeevreeaeeereoe Stage eoevrecv5e 


Stage eoesee 


(iii) Other eevee eveeseeeoeos eevee eet eae Stage @eeeee e@eeeevevoeev ee e@ 


UNIVERSITY SUBJECTS (for Degree/Diploma) eeoeesceeereoseeen eee eevreeveeveeresaeseeeeeereereeseeee eee 
ae Year Unit/Paper Final Result Type of Bursary 


GA) Sop? | ——__—__———— 
Win Ve wy, x Denotes subjects sotistysog requirements in 1 above. 
. ve OTNER TEAGH ING Pape 


as 


Li 2 80 ¥ il, 2.80 
SIGNACULRNe cecercceceesccvcsscsccscevecoseocebrincipal Dates cee ac save lis we we ce a rasia ve we we stnnarure. MEE LL ooo coccsue Principal Dat Gee erecescsesnsenseeresereseves 
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TEACHERS CERTIFICAYE OF ATTAINMENTS AND EFFICIENCY. 
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EXTRACTS &. FROM ORDER IN COUNCIL, SEPT. 24™ 1878. 


10 tn the month of June in cach watra bist of teachers: holding 


certificates and beenses shall be issued bv the Mimster of Educahen 

and such list shall set forth in every case of promoten tea hugher class 
or dnestun the reason of such promoten, and after the pubhcahon ff 
surh tet every teacher whe has been se promoted shall be enttied npn 


indarsed upon his certificate 


ABSTRACT OF (LASS STANDARDS, IS7&. 


Adegree in Kirst or Second Class Honours in the University of NZ 
The degree of BA Un of NZ. 
The compulsory or the optonal parts of the BA. examinatirn. VZ. 
Matrivutatan Chive NZ 

ore Equwvalent quatifirations arr duty revogrused fer classes ABA D. 
The scubjperés of mstructon in the Public Schools of New Zeaband 
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What you get 


Auckland Teachers College New Zealand 
gasp | eachers College Diploma 


This is to certify that 
attended the Auckland Teachers’ College and has comr'!cted a course of academic and professional studies and practical 


training as prescribed in the Teacher's Training College Regulations* made under the Education Act, 1964. 


Awarded this twenty- seventh day of February 1981 


Principal Auckland Teachers’ College 


e 
A Mow Leciend tide 4 wis hes complet « courses ot @ Mew Joslerd Tas lore College on pu nrdsd m Me Teorhen’ Trawing Catiege Brou'stinns 1090, may on sowiervery comptonen of the meuired protec ay gered 
(rermasy ore year) m 6 Stew Echest m Mew Lecter be corifegied by the Now Testend Sepewmen of Lavon ond eogictwed a2 9 Wemed jrarhes, 


The ‘Teacher’s Certificate of Attainments and 
Efficiency’ followed the traditional form, with 


decoration and embellishment. It contrasts with the 
present Diploma, with its aseptic, asymetrical lay- 
out. The reproduction however does not reveal the 


effect of colour in the present diploma. 














What it all costs 


AUCALAND TEACHERS COLLEGE =  INCLORR TALS ACCOUNT b INANGTAL YEAR LOSQ/S! 
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A. ADAINISTRATIS TON 


1 beg a dcainndas ad < a~we uc tw 


fer. fp nH te fl te. ole Pe x 
F ietercnisll Fcc aw ce : — a - Are NOs Income Budget 


7” 4 Basic Capitati 2B. 414 
eky Df swe ae anit ee eS - ack . Pez TT 4 c ap atcion > 
‘ Accunulacted Funds 2,164 


fer Oo (O-~ Mp- br . 
as : Hire of Facilities 1,900 
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Jetty «vk 4 Printing and Stationery 5,650 
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2 13,560 


é é 
1 Cha wep latnveh ant balaatetow I~ B-F | Office Expenses 1, 500 
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JS cee. <0". Ve ences f. a = Postages 
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J they” ’ hs a fi 2. s7-@ : Telephone Rentals 
, a Fo waded 1S- @ a 5 Tolls and Telegrams 


Diplora end Graduation Expenses 61 
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Teacher Training and the Future 


In many respects | would prefer to write 
about the old days, the good and the not 
so good. Certainly let me acknowledge 
the debt | owe to lecturers and student 
friends who contribute so much to my 
own development, formation of interests 
and attitudes during 1943 and 1944 and 
again for a term in 1946 when | was a 
student at Auckland Teachers College. 
My assigned topic, however, is Teacher 
Training and the Future. 


With one college transferring its 
teacher training enterprise and two 
others sharing buildings and some 
resources with polytechnics, the 
question might well be asked — what 
future? | think teachers colleges in New 
Zealand have a great future! Seen 
against the backdrop of other western 
countries, particularly the United 
Kingdom, the New Zealand retrenchment 
is moderate indeed. The surprising, and 
hopeful fact is, that different from most 
Commonwealth and western countries 
on which we have modelled and 
remodelled our education system, we 
have continued to retain teachers 
colleges as free standing, independent 
and largely mono-training institutions. 
Links with universities have developed 
but on terms which have protected 
teacher training objectives. The 
establishment of teachers college 
councils has undoubtedly been a factor, 
and will be in the future, in enabling 
colleges to promote and maintain 
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independent stances on teacher training. 


With strong council control teachers 
colleges will be in a good position to set 
their sights firmly on approaches and 
styles of training that, from their 
specialist experience, they decide to 
adopt as responding well to the demands 
and needs of the teaching service. 
Councils as controlling authorities, 
however, are composed of professional, 
teaching, and lay representatives who 
have an interest in seeing that the 
schools and children are well served. The 
internal reviews of training programmes 
must be interspersed with outside 
reviews and visitations aimed at helping 
colleges to strengthen their programmes. 
Strong councils are essential to 
managing such reviews so that they are 
in no way a threat and on the contrary 
are seen by all lecturing staff as positive 
means to improving their work. 

“Special character” has become an 
accepted term in the New Zealand 
education vocabulary, particularly in the 
contest of “integration”. There is a 
sense in which each teachers’ college in 
New Zealand has its own “special 
character’’. It arises from the individual 
lecturer and subject department 
strengths and has flowered as a result of 
the freedom permitted colleges to 
develop courses within a broad agreed 
structure, laid down in the third report of 
the National Advisory Council on the 
Training of Teachers (August 1964). The 


diversity among New Zealand’s teacher 
training programmes is impressive. It is 
also the basis from which colleges will 
strengthen their ‘‘special character’. The 
system may be flexible enough in the 
future for applicants to attend a college 
with a known “special character’’, 
regardless of where they currently reside. 


What of the curricula and college 
programmes? Modular or unitised 
programmes have gone some way to 
defining in more specific terms the 
expected outcomes of the training 
courses. The essential components 
exercise will, | optimistically predict, be 
completed and we will have agreement, 
in broad terms, on an essential core of 
studies required of all those training for 
teaching. Beyond this core there will be 
a range of options available for students 
which will be the means of catering for 
individual differences of qualification, 
other training, experience and 
occupation. 


And what of the nature of the essential 
components? They may well include 
educational content studies related to 
school curricula. But without a doubt 
they must also contain the teaching 
skills and methods which set teacher 
training specifically apart from other 
education and training programmes such 
as those for medicine, dentistry and 
engineering. As a result of the teacher 


training courses the beginning teacher 
should have a quiver full of specialised 
techniques for assisting children’s 
learning, that a person entering the 
classroom direct, can in no way match. 


Supervision of teaching practice and 
induction teaching would be linked by 
staff, especially appointed for short 
terms of say three years from young and 
successful teachers with perhaps five to 
eight years teaching experience. All staff 
would be required to spend a year in 
another branch of the education service, 
every five years. Some would return to 
the classroom, others would take senior 
positions as HODs or deputy principal. 
Others again could spend time in the 
advisory services or as education 
officers. | would expect that movement 
in and out of teacher training will 
become a condition of service, for those 
taking up lecturing positions. 


No mention of audo-visuals, 
programmed learning, computerised 
instruction and other gadgetry? Gear and 
gadgetry are aids. | think they have their 
place, they can stimulate and fascinate 
but never replace the personal learning 
and development which comes out of the 
interaction of people whether they be 
young people working with older people 
or a learner’s own peers at whatever age. 
| would not see very much more in the 
way of teaching and learning resources 
going into mechanical gear, except 
undoubtedly, (but it may be cheap by any 


standards) the means of teaching the 
many varied functions of computers. As 
with so many developments in the recent 
years of rapid technological and social 
change, our problem will be to gear up 
the system to train the trainers. 


Conclusion 


| know of no grand plans for the future 
of teacher training. Various Commissions 
of Enquiry, Consultative Committees and 
reviews have shaped the form and style 
of teacher training we currently have in 
this country. Its future form will in turn 
be shaped by the demands and needs of 
the clients but this will be in the context 
set by structures, particularly the 
controlling authority structures, laid 
down in the Education Act. Within those 
structures there is provision for widely 
representative membership, particularly 
the profession and school lay controlling 
interests. Teacher training in New 
Zealand is, in my personal view, well 
placed to meet any demands future 
schooling developments may place on it. 


BASIL W. KINGS 





Review of 
A(=y-(era(-) am Eel ialiale| 


Department of Education 


...a review of teaching training to investigate 
current needs in teacher education and to propose 
lines for future development 
C.G.N. Hill, Chairman 

‘it is my hope that the recommendations contained 
in this report and the supporting evidence will be 
widely discussed, and that this discussion will in 
turn inform the Government prior to its making 
decisions on teacher education’ 

M.L. Wellington, Minister of Education 
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Roll 1881 


Mason, H. Mr 
Braithwaite, M. Miss 
Burton, E. Miss 
Edmiston, J. Miss 
French, J. Miss 
Hamer, L. Miss 
Hopper, C. Miss 
McColl, J. Miss 
Sinclair, J. Miss 
Thompson, H. Miss 
Wallis, E. Miss 
Young, P. Miss 





Roll 1981 


DIVISION A 





1ST YEARS 


Bruce Aitken 
George Allen 
Peter Anderson 
Murray Barakat 
Robert Bartlett 
Bruce Bassett 
Kester Bradwell 
Richard Brasell 
Stephen Brodie 
Jason Burt 

Waru Clark 
Christopher Coombe 
Milton De Silva 
Brett Donaldson 
Howard Embleton 
Scott Ferguson 
David Foster 
Terry Furmage 
Brett Geerligs 
Alan Gethen 
Terry Gillooly 
Ian Godber 
Peter Gray 

Alan Guy 

Peter Hart 

Ian Hawes 
Graham Hughes 
Max Jacobsen 
Mark Jensen 
David Jupe 

Sean Kelly 
Malcolm Keye 
Stephen King 
Josef Langreiter 
Brent Leete 
Peter Lloyd 
Kerry Lynch 
John McCormack 
Peter McCoy 
David McDonald 
Paul McNamara 
Gregor McPherson 
Barry Marsdon 


Edward Matamua 
Duncan Miller 

Mark Oakley 

Simon O'Connor 

Eric Ofman 

Paul O'Hagan 
Holiday Piho 
Michael Pocklington 
Shayne Porter 

Paul Pound 

David Relph 

Michael Richards 
Grant Robbins 

Neil Robinson 

David Shirley 
Duncan Smith 

Kevin Smith 

Marcel Van der Putten 
Brett White 

Peter Witana 


Melanie Abel 
Yvonne Acheson 
Pepe Aiolupotea 
Deidre Alderson 
Joanne Alexander 
Raewyn Alexander 
Dianne Allan 
Jacqueline Allen 
Nicola Allen 

Susan Allpress 
Philippa Andrewes 
Catherine Armstrong 
Margaret Armstrong 
Verily Armstrong 
Auvasa Auva'a 
Michelle Bahn 

Jean Balfour 

Sonia Barsony 
Brenda Bassett 
Withilde Batelaan 
Karin Bell 

Gloria Bermingham 
Tracey Billings 
Louise Birch 

Karen Blennerhassett 
Karen Blucher 
Michelle Bold 


Carol Bond 

Ann Bowden 
Eleanor Boyce 
Angela Boyle 
Louise Brambley 
Deborah Britton 
Judith Broeren 
Janet Brooks 
Heather Brown 
Janice Brown 
Moira Brown 
Nichola Bryant 
Carolyn Burgess 
Anna Burley 
Jennifer Bush 
Julie Butler 
Juliet Butler 
Robyn Byers 
Jennifer Campbell 
Joanna Carey 
Susan Carey 
Debra Carlisle 
Deborah Carr 
Robyn Carruthers 
Fiona Cartwright 
Judith Catley 
Marian Caulfield 
Marilyn Chambers 
Kirsty Clark 
Louanna Clark 
Susanne Clark 
Shelley Cochrane 
Jacqueline Conlogue 
Phillipa Conway 
Karen Corlett 
Carmel Cotter 
Mary Cotter 
Fiona Cowan 
Leigh Cowan 
Elizabeth Craig 
Rosemary Craig 
Heather Craven 
Susan Croft 
Keryn Cromarty 
Sandra Cross 
Lynne Crump 
Charmaine Cummings 
Margaret Cuthers 





Sandra Dagnino 
Judith Dailey 
Denise Dalton 
Deborah Dalziell 
Phoebe Davis 
Adrienne Dell 
Christine Dellow 
Kim Denny 

Maria Dijkstra 
Annette Dobbs 
Karina Donovan 
Cecilia Down 
Lynda Drown 
Melissa Dudding 
Karen Duff 

Thyra Duggan 
Susan Dumbell 
Sandra Duncan 
Patricia Dunlop 
Sandra Fairweather 
Patricia Feehan 
Kay Fergusson 
Angela Fitzpatrick 
Judith Flavell 
Nicola Ford 

Janet Fosberry 
Carole Fowler 
Susannah Fowler 
Anna Fox 

Vicki Fredric 
Alison Fry 

Anita Fuge 
Josephine Fuller 
Christine Gallagher 
Jennifer Gardener 
Annette Gates 
Sheana Gellert 
Margaret Gerring 
Andrea Glanville 
Shelley Gliddon 
Priscilla Godinet 
Annemarie Goldfinch 
Wendy Goodwin 
Sonia Gowan 
Sandra Graham 
Linda Grant 
Judith Gray 
Louise Greenwald 


Jane Greenwood 
Cathryn Gregg 
Helen Guest 
Karilyn Gyde 
Christine Hailes 
Airdrie Hamilton 
Dale Hammond 
Veronica Hampton 
Katherine Hancock 
Linda Hancock 
Erin Hanifin 
Susan Hannah 
Debra Hansen 
Gaylene Hansen 
Shona Harkness 
Lynda Harris 
Sharon Harris 
Paula Harrison 
Brenda Hartnell 
Patricia Haydon 
Karen Hayward 
Karen Heaslip 
Lies Heck 

Karen Heller 
Angenita Heuveling 
Joanne Hewitt 
Raewyn Higginson 
Jane Hitchfield 
Kelly Hodgkinson 
Robyn Hodsell 
Helen Holden 
Victoria Holderness 
Anna Holland 
Joan Honnan 
Elizabeth Hood 
Pamela Hooper 
Catherine Hotere 
Rowan Hughan 
Susan Hughes 
Monique Humphrey 
Linda Hunt 
Marion Hutton 
Sandra Jeffs 
Emma Jenkins 
Heeni Jenkins 
Shirley Jessiman 
Clare Johnson 
Kirsty Johnson 


Cheryl Johnston 
Jennifer Jones 
Helen Joy 
Jacqueline Keilty 
Robin Kennaway 
Elizabeth Keresoma 
Christine King 
Wendy Kinnon 
Margaret Knights 
Wendy Kristensen 
Denise Lacassie 
Sandra Laing 

Susan Langridge 
Hilary Langton 
Jacqueline Laughton 
Etelagi Laumea 

Kay Lawrence 

Kaye Lawrence 
Claire Leather 
Jennifer Lees 
Susan Le Marquand 
Henrietta Lethbridge 
Christine Lewis 
Susan Lloyd 

Paula Lockett 
Patricia Long 
Susan Long 

Jo-Ann Loy 

Anne McCafferty 
Catherine McCulloch 
Margaret McCullough 
Frances McDonald 
Julie McDonald 
Monique McDowell 
Donna McGregor 
Sharon McGuire 
Joan McHugh 
Penelope McKegg 
Karen McNair 
Diane McNeil 

Kerry MacDonald 
Jennifer Mackereth 
Sharon Mackey 
Lynnette Macrae 
Jennifer Mager 
Damyanti Makan 
Caroline Manning 
Tiere Maoate 


Alice Mariu 
Cemon Marsden 
Sandra Marsh 
Rachel Marshall 
Sarah Mason 
Sally Matthewson 
Catherine Michaels 
Ann Midson 
Brenda Miles 

Sue Miller 
Alison Mills 
Sharon Millward 
Karen Moffat 
Rosemary Moffat 
Karen Molloy 
Jane Moreton 
Kathleen Morris 
Michele Morris 
Rhonda Morron 
Catherine Morton 
Deirdre Moverley 
Jacqueline Mudrovcich 
Marilyn Mulder 
Deborah Munro 
Geraldine Murphy 
Catherine Murray 
Raewyn Ngaamo 
Lianne Nicholas 
Gaynor Niumata 
Melanie Noble 
Deirdre Noonan 
Sharyn Organ 
Lesley Orr 
Janine Osborn 
Carolyn Osborne 
Marion Oudshoorn 
Megan Peacock 
Deahne Peck 

Lynn Pepper 
Jacaline Pert 
Esther Petersen 
Donna Peterson 
Moreen Pike 
Shelley Plummer 
Sarah Porter 
Julia Preston 
Kathleen Priestman 
Karen Pritchard 





Patricia Puharich 
Carole Rameka 
Gail Reeves 
Rachel Remnant 
Jacquelyn Riach 
Allison Rice 
Shelley Richardson 
Mary Ritchie 
Karen Roadley 
Sheryl Roberts 
Mary Robertson 
Lyndsay Rogers 
Debra Roscoe 
Katherine Ross 
Robyn Ross 
Athlene Rudkin 
Nelly Ruiterman 
Kay Rye 

Ann Saxton 
Deborah Scrimgeour 
Tania Scurrah 
Nicola Senior 
Shirley-Ann Sharp 
Rhonda Shaw 
Elizabeth Simpson 
Raewyn Simpson 
Jean Singer 
Michelle Singh 
Suriner Singh 
Barbara Skelton 
Robyn Skelton 
Annette Skinner 
Ann Skinner 
Michelle Slade 
Judi Smith 
Merrin Smith 
Alison Squires 
Rosanne Squires 
Vickianne Stent 
Angela Stephens 
Karen Stephens 
Valerie Stevens 
Jane Sullivan 
Tracy Sutherland 
Trace Swatton 
Maria Tanuvasa 
Jacqueline Tate 
Linda Taylor 
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Tereapii Teei 
Linda Ter-Huurne 
Raewyn Thomas 
Wendy Thomas 

Kim Thompson 
Vivienne Thompson 
Deborah Thomson 
Phillippa Todd 
Michelle Tong 
Lisa Ulkeman 
Julie Veitch 
Toni Vujcich 
Rona Waetford 
Judith Wakefield 
Nerida Wakelin 
Tracy Walker 
Joanna Wallace 
Jacqueline Walls 
Elizabeth Walton 
Alicia Warbrooke 
Elizabeth Warden 
Wendy Watson 
Tracyanne Way 
Kim Waye 

Janene Webber 
Patricia Wells 
Lorraine Wharfe 
Christine White 
Jacqueline White 
Sharon White 
Wiki Whittaker 
Fiona Whyte 
Denise Williams 
Anne Wills 
Phillipa Wills 
Carron Wilson 
Jane Wimbush 
Delwyn Winters 
Sandra Witteveen 
Brenda Woolly 
Carolanne Wright 
Sally Wyness 
Claire Wynyard 
Beverley Young 
Patricia Young 
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DIVISION E 


1ST YEARS 





Richard Horrobin 


Lynley Atchinson 
Clare Battersby 
Sandra Brown 
Deborah Clark 
Anna Crawley 
Helen Daisley 
Wendy Donaldson 
Vivien Drummond 
Therese Dunleavy 
Susan Gordon 
Catherine Gray 
Jennifer Green 
Sally Groenhart 
Jacqueline Heywood 
Claire Kidby 
Dallas Labrum 
Susan McCallum 
Cushla McGrath 
Kerrie McQuoid 
Rosalee Martin 
Suzanne Micallef 
Shirley Mills 
Lorraine Milne 
Sally Robinson 
Kerry Ross 

Jill Russell 
Juliann Shepherd 
Vicki Sims 
Jennifer Smits 
Deborah Stewart 
Maureen Williams 
Karine Windram 
Eileen Woodward 


DIVISION A 


2ND YEARS 


Craig Benjamin 
Ross Berry 

Nils Brown 
Shane Burridge 
Kevin Cleaver 
Nigel Davis 
Terence Elliott 
Allan Goodison 
David Hilliam 
Bruce Hodder 
Martin Hughes 
Kevin James 
Oakore Koi 
Brett McKenzie 
Andrew Mayo 
Geoffrey Morgan 
Geoffrey Morrissey 
Rick Nutter 
Shane O'Brien 
Robert Overton 
Simon Rea 
Graham Shuker 
Dennis Smith 
Leigh Stevens 
Martin Timbers 
David Valgre 
Alan Vickers 
Paul Wehipeihana 


Barbara Alaalatoa 
Kris Alderson 


f Jennifer Alderton 


Sonia Alderton 
Margaret Anaru 
Carolyn Andrews 
Mary Ansell 
Lynnette Bailey 
Susan Bain 
Julie Baughan 
Jillena Beazley 
Susanna Bech 
Sara Bennie 
Christine Benton 


Valerie Bidwell 
Lianne Bonnington 
Kim Boswell 
Beverly-Ann Burchill 
Jennifer Burke 
Jane Bygrave 

Shane Carew 

Janet Cartwright 
Vanessa Castle 
Karen Chadderton 
Jillian Churchward 
Yvonne Clarke 
Dianne Clayton 
Patricia Collins 
Marie Comins 

Tina Cooper 
Jennifer Costar 
Antoinette Costello 
Sara Coutanche 
Patricia Cowperthwaite 
Lynn Davies 
Colleen Dennehy 
Linda Devlin 
Angela Douglas 
Juliet Douglas 
Diane Dryden 

Susan Edgecumbe 
Lisa Elsegood 
Avril Erceg 

Denise Evans 
Michelle Faithfull 
Rosina Farrelly 
Sally Feather 
Linda Ferguson 
Donelle Fischer 
Linda Fish 
Virginia Ford 
Kathryn Foster 
Margaret Fox 

Kathy Frantz 

Kim Gee 

Mary-Anne Gilbert 
Tracey Gleeson 
Suzanne Graham 
Selina Green 

Debra Greening 
Mary-Anne Grubi 
Tina Guest 


Michelle Hards 
Phillipa Harman 
Deirdre Harrison 
Sandra Hartnell 
Beverley Hay 
Bronwyn Hayward 
Sandra Henare 
Camilla Henehan 
Karen Hicks 
Mary-Anne Higgs 
Jacqueline Hill 
Brenda Hinton 
Mary Hooker 
Jennifer Howarth 
Moira Howard 
Margaret Irwin 
Nicola Jacob 
Diane James 
Margaret Jeans 
Michele Johnson 
Janice Jones 
Suzanne Jowsey 
Davina Keen 
Louise Keepa 
Gillian Kiernan 
Tania King 
Denise Knapman 
Helen Kneebone 
Aroha Knight 
Linda Kyle 
Maria Kyle 

Grace Leach 
Donna Leaning 
Carolyn Legg 
Jan Llewell 
Michelle Lonergan 
Susan Logan 
Pauline Ludlam 
Julie Lynd 

Linda McKenzie 
Anna McLeod 
Brenda Mackay 
Carol MacPherson 
Helen MacPherson 
Mary Maddren 

Va Maea 
Margaret Maisey 
Christine Matos 


Colleen Metcalfe 
Adrienne Meyer 
Maureen Miles 
Fiona Moffat 
Bronwyn Mudford 
Diana Murray 
Maureen O'Sullivan 
Raewyn Peak 
Heather Pearce 
Mary Pooley 

Susan Pope 
Kathryn Quinn 
Andrena Rist 
Terry Roger 
Nicolle Roose 
Fiona Fussell 
Tracey Rutz 
Jennifer Sandstad 
Elizabeth Scarborough 
Janet Scriven 
Helen Shaw 
Vasanti Sima 
Denise Sinclair 
Prudence Smith 
Beverley Snook 
Lorna Speirs 
Charmaine Stephenson 
Andrea Stewart 
Sandra Stockley 
Karen Stoddart 
Janet Sturgess 
Catherine Sumner 
Helena Surynt 
Averil Symons 
Halina Szymanik 
Cherie Tawhai 
Sandra Townsend 
Barbara Trott 
Josephine Turner 
Susie Tyrrell 
Tina Vao 

Beverly Vickars 
Anne-Marie Walker 
Carren Walker 
Wendy Walsh 
Bronwyn Waters 
Leanne Webber 
Frances White 








Judith Whittington 
Lynne Williams 
Hilary Williamson 
Christine Willis 
Gina Willis 
Vanessa Wisbey 
Deborah Wylde 








DIVISION FE 


2ND YEARS 


Maureen Bermingham 
Raewyn Blanchard 
Julie Buckland 
Susan Furness 
Jacqueline Gregory 
Linda Hohaia 
Christine Iseli 
Suzanne Karlsen 
Marion Maconaghie 
Michele Pearce 
Susan Shirley 

Lisa Terreni 

Kaye Tucker 
Kathleen Waters 
Diane Whitley 


DIVISION A 


3RD YEARS 


William Allan 
Enosa Auva'a 
Herman Biggelaar 
Malcoim Campbell 
Peter Cassie 
Geoffrey Collins 
Roy Coulthard 
Peter Courtney 
Lester Davison 
Rudolf Den Hartog 
Philip Dennett 
Keith Dowdle 
Russell Duurloo 
David Ellery 
Peter Fleming 
Stephen Hall 
Grant Hobbs 

Blake Hunton 
Andrew Miller 
Graeme Newall 
Paul Nicholson 
Joseph Oldehaver 
Kevin Owen 
Michael Spershott 
James Stafford-Bush 
Grant Stapleton 
Kenneth Stockman 
Peter Ward 

David Wright 
David Young 


Elizabeth Anderson 
Paula Apperley 
Sarah Ashwell 
Robyn Bagley 
Caroline Barakat 
Sally Barker 
Giovanna Battista 
Jill Bentley 
Nicola Booth 
Lesley Brewer 
Barbara Brown 


Bridget Brownhill 
Irene Bryant 

Zoe Buchanan 
Michelle Buttimore 
Annette Campbell 
Barbara Carr 
Raewyn Casey 
Susan Chambers 
Sharon Chapman 
Jan Clarke 
Denise Coleman 
Anne Cowsill 
Nicola Cox 
Sharon Cox 
Thelma Cox 

Debra Craig 
Lorraine Davies 
Ingrid De Jonge 
Diane De Lange 
Joanne Denekamp 
Carla Dixon 
Greer Doidge 
Caroline Downey 
Colleen Duffy 
Shona Duncan 
Vicki Elliott 
Carolyn Evans 
Karen Everatt 
Stephanie Farach 
Susan Fish 

Gay Foley 
Christina Freeland 
Irene Gavin 
Kerry Grimmer 
Jocelyn Guthrie 
Julie Hadlow 
Aileen Hanley 
Mary Hansen 
Christine Hardie 
Kirsty Hardie Boys 
Raewyn Harley 
Bronwyn Harrison 
Michelle Hartly 
Suzanne Harvison 
Claudette Hauiti 
Mary-Jane Hayden 
Susan Heafield 
Tracey Herring 


Janet Hoogwerf 
Judith Hopkins 
Diane Hodge 
Kathryn Howie 
Helen Hyndman 
Diane Jackson 
Rowanne Jackson 
Michelle Jeffares 
Rosemary Johnson 
Philippa Jupe 
Angela Keenan 
Leane King 

Susan Kostiuk 
Christine Lamb 
Jennifer Lamb 
Salu Laurenson 
Marion Lawry 
Jo-Anne Leih 
Jacqueline Leonard 
Jennifer Liddle 
Dorothy McGeady 
Anita McGhie 
Helen McGuire 
Joanne Maclean 
Laura Madden 
Jill Martin 
Sheridan Mattson 
Karen Morris 
June Mowat 

Helen Muir 
Evelyn Ngakuru 
Johanna Nicholas 
Sharron Nisbet 
Bernadette Noa 
Yvonne Noland 
Gabrielle O'Brien 
Lynda Maree Ogle 
Rhonda O'Neill 
Wendy Orsbourne 
Judith Orton 
Janine Osborne 
Robyn Owen 
Kathryn Packer 


Anne Pattillo-Naera 


Donna Pengelly 
Helen Penney 
Carol Percival 
Jane Piaggi 


Catherine Pole 
Kristin Rasmussen 
Michelle Redstone 
Susan Redwood 
Georgina Reynolds 
Robyn Rickard 
Kirstie Rogerson 
Jane Ronald 
Gillian Ruffell 
Lucy Rumsby 
Allyson Skerrett 
Susan Smith 
Laureen Smyth 
Elizabeth Snedden 
Cathy Sommers 
Susan Spry 

Lynley Stainton 
Kaye Stichbury 
Suzanne Thom 

Jane Tinning 

Gaye Tiplady 
Rosemary Tisdall 
Nerina Toeleiu 
Nicola Truman 
Janet Twentyman 
Patricia Underwood 
Patricia Van Oorschot 
Helen Varley 
Louise Wanless 
Meryl Wanless 
Jane Watson 
Sheridan Watts 
Sandra Wellington 
Lesley Whyte 

Keri Williams 
Pattye Williams 
Joanne Wilson 
Rosemary Wilson 
Clare Wiseman 
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DIVISION Ag 
(Graduates) 


Michael Bell 
Peter Gilderdale 
Martin Jelley 
Kim Lovegrove 
Robin Milnes 
Michael Nash 
Graeme Norton 
Mark Rice 

Robert Sheehan 


Judith Adams 
Phillipa Agnew 
Suzanne Allen 
Vicki Ansell 
Alison Appleyard 
Lindsay Barron 
Gillian Buchanan 
Mary Bull 
Jocelyn Burton-Bennet 
Mini Colclough 
Judy Coleman 
Maria Coyle 
Irene Dowdle 
Sandra Dreifuss 
Fiona Fox 
Maryann Franklin 
Margaret Goessi 
Rhonda Graham 
Christine Hunn 
Heather Hyland 
Helen James 
Kathleen Joblin 
Sally Johnson 
Karen Johnston 
Juliette Laird 
Dinah Lawrence 
Pauline McDonald 
Shona McIntyre 
Karyn Mills 
Marcia Mills 
Sarah Mirams 
Beth Noakes 
Barbara Oram 
Linley Porter 
Anne Scott 
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Meredith Shaw 
Karen Smith 
Louise Smyth 
Kathryn Stuart 
Louise Tanner 
Louise Turner 
Deralee Waalkens 
Marguerite Way 
Trudi Whalen 
Denise Williams 





PACIFIC ISLAND 
TRAINED TEACHERS 


Pomate Simona 


Tapaau Cowley 

Rosa Fuli 

Varopana Kotiau 
Salome Malu 

Liseta Pilisi 

Elena Sala 

Eseta Talataina 
Fiapaipai Vaisagote 
Josephine Walker 


EDUCATION OF 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Peter Buffett 
Peter Field 


Robyn Baker 
Pamela Barclay 
Suzanne Biggs 
Lesley Brokenshire 
Margaret Clare 
Jennifer Coop 
Lesley Haddock 
Susanne Neilsen 
Marie Newton 
Jill Nicholls 
Freda Paratene 
Pamela Robinson 
Rosemary ROSS 
Teresa Stephens 
Gladys Taylor 
Janet Tosswill 
Arlene Waite 
Margaret Zubcic 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Bryce Cattell 
John Wood 


Marion Gubbins 
Philippa Hobbs 
Mavis Khiu 
Margaret Pihama 
Suzanne Prangley 
Jane Young 


DIVISION §S 


(Full-time University 
students) 


Kenneth Holder 
Stephen Jacobs 
Robert Lewis 
John Marshall 
Richard Smith 


Anne Byrne 
Janette Clarke 
Julie Corkin 

Helen Dealy 

Julia Gresson 
Louise Hogan 
Elizabeth Hudson 
Helen Jerram 
Donelda Johns 
Marie Kelly 
Elizabeth Limbrick 
Joanne McFetridge 
Charlotte Parkes 
Jacquelyn Pike 
Angela Rawlinson 
Patricia Rees 
Philippa Stichbury 
Penelope Vickers 
Caroline Wright 





Roll 1982 . 
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ESTIMATED SCHOOL ROLLS AND DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 


(Based on existing staff : student ratios) 



































| 
| | | Demand for 
oe Demand for | Demand for Rolls Teachers 
Rolls Teachers | Rolls | Teachers *% Change °% Change 
| | 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS As at 30/9/77 As at 30/9/88 
Present state schools _ 484,100 | 19,600 413,100 16,800 —14.7%, —14.2% 
All state schools einai integrating private 
schools) - ee va 484,100 19,600 451,600 18,300 — 6.7%] - 6.5%, 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS As at 1/3/78 As at 1/3/88 
Present state schools 220, 500 12,700 215,700 12,400; — 2.2%} -— 2.4% 
All state schools (including integrating private | 
schools) _ : 220,500 12,700 | 240 , 300 13,800 + 9.0% | * 4. 8.7% 
itil diehks, Le, Pe EE) | TENE Eee E AS RRO ATENEn eee Nias eRe ee lckiD 
KINDERGARTENS Asat1/7/77 | As at 1/3/88 
Present kindergartens s an 7 35,560 | 930 — 53 ,600 | 1,400 | +50.7%| +50.5% 




















*Peak secondary roll of 223 000 in 1986 represents an increase of +1.1 percent, or including integration (248 200 total roll) the increase is +12.6 
percent. 


The above table was prepared in May 1978 by the Research and Statistics Division, Department of Education. 
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Ka pu te ruha 

Ka hao te rangatahi 

Ba at-We) (eM al-) momo) F-Let-fem-T-J1 0-1 

The new net goes afishing (Maori proverb) 
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